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SHIP’S DESIGN INSPIRED 
BY THE SALMON 


By the CN Shipping Correspondent 


A remarkable new British tramp, built on the same 
principle as a powerful fish, will be launched by the 
Princess Royal next week from Barclay Curie’s shipyard 
on the Clyde. Her name is the Windsor, and her designer 
is Mr. E. H. Watts ; and this is the story of the ship as told 
by him to our correspondent. 


A N ex-Naval officer and member 
of a shipowning family, Mr. 
Watts believes in seeing his ships 
in service at sea. He was not 
satisfied with the behaviour of the 
ordinary ship in very heavy 
weather, and was sure that delays 
due to damage could be reduced. 

So he studied the build and 
habits of fish in an aquarium, and 
noted that the greatest strength in 
a powerfully-built swimming fish, 
such as the salmon, is along the 
back. 


RING OF STRENGTH 

A ship is usually built from a 
strong base to a weaker top; but 
Mr. Watts modelled his new ship 
on the lines of a salmon, with the 
greatest strength around and along 
the top, with the hull, or belly, 
suspended from a ring of great 
strength. 

An earlier experiment with this 
design was carried out by Mr. 
Watts three years ago with the 
Wanstead class of cargo-liners. 
These ships are specially designed 
for the hard North Atlantic trade, 
in which they are continuously em¬ 
ployed, and they have stood up to 
heavy weather with much success. 

Now the same idea is being car¬ 
ried further in the Windsor and 
the four ships which will follow 
her. They are designed, not for 
one specialised trade, but for 
general cargo-carrying. 

Building a ship on the “salmon 
principle ” means that nearly every 
part of the ship must be modified 
and altered from the traditional 
design. In many cases, indeed, the 
new plan cuts right across national 
and international agreements de¬ 
signed for the safety and comfort 
of seafarers. 


H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh 

This portrait by Mr. Edward I. Halliday, now on viesv at the Royal Academy, was painted 
for the Duke’s old school, Gordonstoun (see also page 5). 


NINE-YEAR-OLD HOY 

The perilous peak of the Mont 
Aux Sources, one of the highest 
in the South African Drakensberg 
Mountains, has been conquered by 
a boy of nine. 

Mark Weinberg of Johannesburg 
recently climbed this 11,000-foot 
mountain with his father, and is 
the first lad under 12 to do so. 
He accomplished the feat after 9-V 
hours of climbing. 

When they reached the shelter 


milDS 11,000 FEET 

of the lonely mountaineers' hut on 
the peak, Mark slept for about 12 
hours! Next day he and his 
father explored other peaks, and 
on one of the highest built a cairn 
of wild animal skulls he had found. 

Mark also wrote his name and 
age in the visitors’ book at the hut, 
adding in the “remarks” column: 
“It’s very lovely here but there 
should be some games—like darts 
and chess.” 


WATCH-LION 

Our Transvaal correspondent 
tells us of a tame *1100 called 
Samson who acts as “watch-dog” 
on a farm, and is so awe-inspiring 
that his master and mistress never 
bother to lock doors and windows. 

A magnificent four-year-old 
lion, Samson began life at the 
farm as an ailing cub fed from a 
bottle. He allows himself to be 
harnessed to a small cart to fetch 
vegetables for Mrs. Fritz, and will 
even let children ride on his back. 


SEAMEN’S WELFARE 

So important do the National 
Union of Seamen and similar 
organisations consider Mr. Watts’s 
experiments, however, and such is 
his reputation as a leader in sea¬ 
men’s welfare, that they themselves 
approached the Government and 
various international organisations 
to obtain special exemption from 
international rules for the ships 
built to Mr. Watts’s design. 

In the Windsor a band of extra 
strength runs right round the top 
plate (sheerstrake). This would be 
weakened if portholes were cut in 
the usual places; so the accom¬ 
modation below the strength deck 
is lighted instead by overhead 
lighting, and ventilated by suction, 
as in a coal-mine. The cabins are 


grouped together in the centre of 
the ship—a move expected to in¬ 
crease the comfort and health of 
the crew. 

Between the cabins and the ship's 
side are galleries, fitted for read¬ 
ing and writing, and permitting 
below-deck exercise in bad 
weather. This gallery insulates 
the accommodation from the steel 
sides of the ship, which sweat when 
the outside temperature differs 
from that inside the ship, and will, 
it is believed, greatly reduce 
rheumatism and tuberculosis, 
occupational diseases of the sea. 

Below decks in the Windsor, as 
little as possible reminds the sea¬ 
man of the surrounding sea. (A 
sailor, surrounded by sea during 
his whole working life, takes a view 
of the sea vastly different from 
that of a tourist enjoying an ocean 
cruise.) The living quarters, for 
instance, will be decorated by an 
amusing wrought-iron frieze by 
Emett, of the Far Tottering Rail¬ 
way! . 

GREATER STABILITY 

Extra hull strength in the Wind¬ 
sor is also given by the almost 
unbroken longitudinal beams that 
run from bow to stern, through the 
hatch-coamings. Between the 
hatches special water-ballast tanks 
have been fitted, to give greater 
stability in bad weather. 

A special buoyancy knuckle pre¬ 
viously invented by Mr. Watts, the 
patented design of which he has 
presented to the Merchant Navy 
Welfare Board, is also incorporated 
in the Windsor. Built at bow and 
stern, it enables a ship to fling off 
seas instead of shipping them 
aboard, and also helps to keep her 
afloat if heavily damaged. An 
additional detail borrowed from 
Nature is the new position of the 
bilge keels, which now correspond 
with the placing of fins on a round 
fish. 

C N readers will be interested to 
know that Mr. E. H. Watts was 
the founder of the British Ship 
Adoption Society, through which 
many schools keep in touch with 
our merchant ships. Which lucky 
school will adopt the Windsor? 
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PROGRESS REPORT 
ON EUROPE 


By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

Tt has been suggested in recent' days that the British Govern¬ 
ment should create a new department—a Ministry for 
European Affairs. If there were such a department its Minister 
would most certainly be showing new developments in his 
report on current affairs. His statement on the inevitable trials 
and tribulations of the hour would be brightened by the strong 
hopes of making Europe a unified community. 


In some ways progress is good. 
Europe is clearly beginning to 
show a “team spirit ” greater than 
that which existed a year ago. 

It is true that the teams, if one 
may use the word for the various 
associations into which European 
countries have formed themselves, 
are still far from certain of their 
ground. Perhaps that is natural 
when so many factors are quite 
now. 

For instance, the Council of 
Europe, whose headquarters are at 
Strasbourg, is still very much in 
the experimental stage as a con¬ 
tinental Parliament. 

BOLD STEP 

Some of its members deplore 
the failure of their campaign to get 
Western European countries to 
federate and become a union of 
States. They had argued that such 
a bold step of banding everyone 
together would achieve unity at 
one stroke. 

Britain, on the contrary, thought 
this far too precipitate a course, 
and pointed out that individual 
sacrifices for everybody's welfare 
in trade, commerce, and defence 
could be better served under a 
system of national responsibility. 
Under this policy the members of 
the European team should be en¬ 
couraged to work together princi¬ 
pally through N.A.T.O., the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 

The representatives of some of 
(he countries, including one or two 
French leaders, who were full of 
enthusiasm for federation, were in¬ 
clined to reproach Britain because 
she had urged the need for unity, 
yet ever scented over-cautious of 
the clearest.step towards it. 

Firmly maintaining that she 
still holds to her idea of a unified 
Europe, Britain points out to her 
continental friends that she has 
also vital obligations—at least as 
many as she has in Europe—to the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 

FRENCH ANXIETY 

Moreover, it is clear that the 
European countries hardly seem 
willing as yet to surrender enough 
of their own national sovereignty 
to make federation possible. 

For instance, there is the under¬ 
standable anxiety in France that a 
European community not carefully 
balanced might come under the 
dominating influence of a revita¬ 
lised Germany. Belgium, Holland, 
and Luxemburg are other countries 
which watch German progress with 
similar uneasiness. 

The right type of international 
community would doubtless dispel 
that feeling, and Western states¬ 
men who refuse to be pessimists 
slay it will be achieved on not too 
distant a day. 

Italy may help because she is 
coming more and more into the 

Continued at the foot of column 2 


UNIVERSITY FOR 
SOUTHAMPTON 

The great seaport of Southamp¬ 
ton is to have its own university, 
the Queen having granted a 
Charter for it. 

This new home of learning will 
be founded on Hartley University 
College, which was opened in 1862 
through the generous bequest cf 
a wealthy merchant, Henry Robin¬ 
son Hartley. 

The first Chancellor of the new j 
university is the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. There are at present 980 
students, of whom about 440 live 
in five halls of residence. 


Rearguard 



This spaniel keeps a look-out 
as his owner rides through the 
streets of Copenhagen. 


reckoning; for no one imagines 
her aspiring to be the captain of 
the European team, attempting to 
dominate it. Italy's present 
Government is a moderating in¬ 
fluence at home and might well 
prove so in the wider field of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, N.A.T.O. continues 
to develop. At the moment its 
emphasis seems to lie solely in 
defence. Equally important, how¬ 
ever, are its high objectives of 
economic, political, and social 
co-operalion between the nations. 

It thus expresses Britain’s own 
ideas about the necessity for the 
sure and steady development of 
unity in Europe, a firmly-based 
unity in which she will play her 
very effective part. 



fte/irf if™™ 


By the CN Press Gallery 
Correspondent 


Qur M.P.s are plodding heavily 
—and hopefully—through the 
Finance Bill. This massive 
measure, which legalises the 
Budget proposals, contains about 
100,000 words. Some amendments 
run into hundreds of words. 

That set this column wondering 
about amendments it has known. 
Its verdict is that often the shortest 
and most innocent-looking ones 
are the most deadly. 

“1 beg to move,” says an M.P., 
“!o leave out 'now' and add at 
the end of the question ‘upon this 
day six months.’ ” The amended 
text thus reads: That the Bill he 
read a Second Time upon this day 
six months. 


In Parliamentary terms this 
means that, if the amendment is 
carried, the Bill is dead. The “six 
months” (or it might be “one 
year”) is a pure technicality for 
destroying it. 


]yjR. Clement Davies, leader of 
the Liberal Party in the 
Commons, recalled the other day 
that in 1847 an M.P. brought in a 
Bill to admit women to Commons 
debates. But in those days women 
were expected to stay at home. 

“There were members so horri¬ 
fied that their wives and daughters 
might come to hear what was being 
said that they had no hesitation 
whatever in throwing out the Bill,” 
said Mr. Davies. 

How things have changed! A 
glance around the public galleries 
today shows that women and girls 
are often in the majority among 
listeners to debates. 


JJore harsh things have been said 
about other people's speeches. 
One M.P. has just been complain¬ 
ing that “all this evasive verbiage 
boils down to a mixture of muddle, 
wriggle, and dither.” 

Another: “I wish that when the 
Government of New Zealand were 
gracious enough to present the two 
dispatch-boxes which stand on the 
Table they had put a clock on each 
in order .that Ministers should 
realise wtiat infernally long 
speeches they make.” 

And another: “The hon. gentle¬ 
man has interrupted me on prev¬ 
ious occasions to such little effect 
that it really is a waste of time 
giving way to him.” 

Discount Stansgate asked the 
Air Minister the other day if 
it were correct to describe a certain 
Bill as an “annual” Bill when it 
was to last for 15 months. 

In reply. Lord de L’IsIe and 
Dudley (a V.C. and a descendant 
of Sir Philip Sidney) agreed that 
the noble viscount was right. It 
should, he thought, be called 
“whatever is the Latin name for 
‘ fifteen months ’—which at the 
moment I do not know!” 

J)efin[T1on Department: • 1 

admit 1'could not stand up to 
cross-examination on the exact 
meaning of “quasi-judicial.”—Mr. 
Herbert Morrison. 
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News From Everywhere 


ENGINE TROUBLE 

A garage mechanic at Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, recently opened a 
car bonnet and found a cat there.' 
The car had just travelled 100 
miles. 

A ten-ton roller was used in 
testing a new type of mattress in 
America recently. The mattress 
survived the test, but an eight-foot 
crack appeared in the road beneath 
it. v 

What were thought to be flying 
saucers in Minnesota, U.S., turned 
out to be ducks reflecting the 
town's neon lighting. 

The U.S. Navy has adopted a 
new British device for launching 
aircraft from ships. 

There are now 11,208,000 radio 
licences and 1,457,000 television 
licences held in Britain. 

A huge conger cel was caught at 
Hoylake, Cheshire, with a mouth- 
organ wedged in its mouth. 

SWEET-TOOTH BRITAIN 

British people have a sweeter 
tooth than Americans, according 
to a productivity team who have 
been louring the U.S. Americans, 
for instance, prefer unsweetened 
biscuits. 

Orders for the preservation cf 
four Kentish windmills—at Willes- 
borough. West Kingsdown, Ash. 
and Wittersham—have been made 
by the Kent County Council. 


MOVING STORY 1 

The Missouri River, which 
forms part of the northern 
boundary between the States of 
Kansas and Missouri, recently 
changed its. course suddenly ; a 
small Kansas town found itself in 
Missouri, and an airfield belonging' 
to Missouri became an island in 
Kansas. The river is to be restored 
to its old channel. 

A recent survey in Australia has 
shown that 73 per cent of the cars 
are British. 

The Tail-Waggcrs" Club now has 
nearly a million members. 

IN TIME FOR TEA 

Mrs. Scott, of Bayswater, 
London, put on a kettle to boil 
and went out for a few minutes—• 
without her key. On return, she 
called the fire brigade and the door 
was opened just as the kettle 
boiled. 

About 1000 young people are to 
fly the Atlantic in specially char¬ 
tered planes this summer to take 
vacation courses at American 
colleges, receiving private hospi¬ 
tality. The cost of the scheme will 
be £100 for each student, and a 
dollar allowance is to be made 
I for it. 

The export of cars and com¬ 
mercial vehicles during March 
earned almost £20.000.000, making : 
the total value for the first quarter 
I of the year the highest on record. 


A company run entirely by 
monks, priests, and nuns is being 
formed in Italy to make films 
about missionary work. 

Brightly-coloured furniture is to 
be installed in Post Office telephone 
exchanges to lessen tedium for the 
operators. 

The Swiss Rescue Society is 
forming an air rescue guard of 
parachutists. 

40-MILE WALK 

In Nigeria, 85 lads of the Boys’ 
Brigade recently walked over 40 
miles to attend a parade. After¬ 
wards they took part in a display 
before a crowd of about 2500 
people. 

On May 24. Lord Frevberg, V.C., 
the Govcrnof-Gcnera! and Chief 
Scout of New Zealand, is to. receive 
the Scout Silver Wolf from Lord 
Rowallan. Chief Scout of the 
British Commonwealth. 

The Marmalade Cat mural from 
the Festival of Britain now adorns 
the infants’ entrance hall of the 
new L.C.C. Langbourne School. 
In the junior entrance hall is a 
mural. Plankton, from the Dome 
of Discovery. 

FLORAL MAP 

As a birthday tribute to Queen 
Juliana, 150 Dutch boys and girls 
recently set out a map of-Holland 
with cut tulips and hyacinths on the 
palace lawns. They used more 
than three million bloomsr which 
were brought in 25 lorries. 

General Matthew B. Ridgway. 
Commander of the U.N. Forces in 
the Far East, has succeeded 
General Eisenhower as Supreme 
Allied Commander in Europe. 

Next Monday, May 19. marks 
the centenary of the opening of the 
Maidstone swimming bath, one of 
;i.e oldest in the country. 


Alberta was recently invaded by 
millions of field mice. 

PROUD OF 
YOUR BIKE 


. aren’t you ? 



see that its 


fitted with ... 


Fibrax 

BRAKE BL0GKS 

No matter what make your bicycle 
may be, fit it with firrax brake 
blocks. You can trust them—they’re 
SURE STOPPERS at any speed. 
They look good, too, on a smart 
machine. For steel rims fibrax 
black block ; for alloy rims the new 
soft red block (specially designed 
for alloy). Both obtain¬ 
able from cycle shops 
\ everywhere. 

FREE ! 



C.et the bt*l out of 
Your bike, Write low 
for I'K KJi II O O K- 
LF.T jacked with 
hints on riding and 
maintenance. 

"fibrax limited 

2C TUDOR STREET. LONDON, E.C.4 
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LANES FOR 
HIRE 

■ la Lincolnshire there is an 
ancient custom of letting country 
lanes to the highest bidder, for the 
grazing of cattle during the follow¬ 
ing 12 months. 

Wnh the great increase in motor 
traffic, the roadside pastures are 
no longer so valuable as formerly, 
and at Tealby, near Market Rasen, 
a farmer recently obtained the 
grazii g rights in two-mile-long 
Paper Mill Lane for the very 
modest sum of one shilling. 

This picturesque lane is one of 
Lincolnshire’s beauty spots, and 
sightseers are numerous. , 

Other lanes in the neighbour¬ 
hood were let at five shillings 
each, and one, more remote, actu¬ 
ally made ten shillings. All these 
prices were lower than those paid 
a century ago, in spite of the fall 
in the value of money. 

A similar custom prevails at 
Diseworth. in Leicestershire, where 
seven miles of lanes are annually 
hired for grazing. 

At the hiring of each lane a 
sand-glass is used, the grazing 
rights going to the man who makes 
his bid as the sand runs out. 


BARGES IN A HURRY 

The annual barge sailing race 
round the Isle of Sheppey, Kent, 
to be held on May 31, is this year 
open for the first time to entrants 
from other countries. An invita¬ 
tion has been sent to Dutch yachts, 
which are built on barge lines, to 
take part. 

The race started in 1880, and 
although there arc now only about 
60 commercial barges on the East 
and South coasts compared with 
3000 half a century ago, there are 
many former trading barges con¬ 
verted into pleasure yachts which 
also take part. 


WEALTHY CREW 

The Norwegian whaling factory- 
ship Anglo-Norse recently returned 
home after nine months’ whale- 
hunting off the shores of Peru. 

Amongst her deck cargo were 
’,9 big American cars bought by 
members of the crew in New York, 
where the ship’s sperm oil pro¬ 
duction totalling 103,834 barrels 
was delivered. 


STEREOSCOPIC 

SPORTS 

A three-dimensional sports film 
has been completed by Associated 
British-Pathe. Depicting several 
leading sportsmen in action, and 
examining their styles, it will prob¬ 
ably be called On the Ball, and 
will be shown in the special cinema 
for stereoscopic pictures at Batter¬ 
sea Pleasure Gardens, London. 

Badminton is illustrated by two 
international players, H. J. Wing¬ 
field and Dickie Lee. Cricket’s 
greatest personality, Denis Comp¬ 
ton, was filmed practising at the 
Edmonton ground with J, F. 
Parker, Tony Locke, Alan 
Watkins, and Godfrey Evans, 
England’s brilliant wicket-keeper. 
Snooker is portrayed by Joe Davis 
and John Pulman. 

The film’s narrator is John 
Arlott, the well-known sports 
writer and radio commentator. 


CHALDEAN STONE IN 
ENGLISH CHURCH 

In the village church at Compton 
Beauchamp in Berkshire, is a 4000- 
year-old stone. It came from a 
Sumerian temple at Eridu, and was 
originally quarried during the 
heyday of Ur of the Chaldees. 

The stone was found in 1948 by 
Mrs. Seton Lloyd, wife of the 
Director" of the British Institute of 
Archaeology at Ankara ; and she 
has carved on it a relief of the 
Holy Trinity in the style of the 
medieval Nottingham alabasters. 


HELP 

your country, please, 
by saving every scrap 
of waste-paper 


FOR BAREFOOT 
BOBBIES 

Two thousand leather sandals 
have been ordered in Australia for 
the policemen in New Guinea, who 
up till now have walked their beats 
barefooted. The sandals are to 
have 'nearly an inch of solid 
leather, a stout iron “horseshoe” in 
each heel, and two rows of nails 
in the toes. 

These policemen are certainly 
going to be well-shod. 



Two-in-one car 

Somctliing new in racing cars—a double-bodied Mascrati- 
Italcorse—in which the Italian driver Pietro Taruffi set up 
four new world records. The driver is in one half of the car 
and the engine is housed in the other. 



Air attack on sandhoppers 
Spraying the beach at Worthing, Sussex, from a helicopter 
to destroy the sandhoppers which have been making their 
presence felt among holiday-makers. 


preventing blindness 

IN AFRICA 

One of the great scourges of 
Africa is the tiny simulium fly 
whose bite causes blindness. Of 
13 million Africans living in the 
Gold Coast, the Cameroons, and 
Nigeria, nearly 500,000 are said to 
be victims of this dreaded insect. 

This represents a tremendous 
problem, but a great effort is to be 
made to tackle it. Scientists, 
chemists, and eye surgeons are now 
being recruited in Britain to form 
mobile units in West Africa. 

Not only will they treat the 
blind or semi-blind by up-to-date 
methods ; they will also study the 
effects of the simulium fly on 
human beings, and make efforts 
to eliminate it. 


KEEPING WINDOWS 
CLEAR s 

New methods of keeping sur¬ 
faces dry or free from water are 
nearly all based on the chemical 
s'ubstances known as silicones, 
which have the property of repel¬ 
ling water. 

If they arc painted on glass, for 
example, drops of water will not 
collect on it, or form a film over 
the surface. Colourless silicone 
liquids of this type would do away 
with the necessity of windscreen 
wipers on cars, a single treatment 
lasting several weeks. 

Other silicone coatings have 
been developed for wall paints. 
One of these, for use on masonry, 
lasts for^fijve years and keeps walls 
perfectly dry. 


BAGS OF MILK 

An American invention may 
make milk bottles things of the 
past within the next few years. 
The milk is packed in thin, but 
tough, plastic bags which can, be 
thrown, into the eftstbin after 
emptying. 

The saving in. bottle-cleaning 
costs would pay for the cost of dis¬ 
posable containers. Experimental 
plastic milk bags have proved so 
strong that they can be kicked 
about or thrown over a wall with¬ 
out bursting. They should be ideal 
for school milk! 


STEERED BY SUN 

Using the sun as a guide, a 
new, compact electronic device can 
give automatic steering on any 
sort of craft, from a small out¬ 
board-powered dinghy to a liner. 

The heart of the instrument is a 
photo-electric cell, which is pre-set 
according to the direction to be 
steered. If the vessel strays off 
course the amount of light failing 
on the cell alters, immediately call¬ 
ing into play the rest of the control 
device, which moves the rudder to 
bring the vessel back on course. 


GOLD RUSH IN 
SCOTLAND 

Scotland had its own little gold 
rush a hundred years ago this 
month. 

Into the quiet little parish of 
Kinnesswood, Kinross-shire, in 
May 1852, poured a swelling tide 
of amateur “gold-diggers.” They 
arrived at the rate of nearly 300 a 
day, everyone feverishly excited at 
the prospect of making a fortune. 

For a month the rush continued, 
but then the excitement quickly 
cooled. No nuggets were found, 
and the only gold that was dis¬ 
covered was in tiny quantities that 
did not justify the labour. 

The cause of this sudden gold 
rush was a remark in a letter sent 
to a friend by a native of Kinness¬ 
wood who had emigrated to 
Australia. 

The writer had innocently stated 
(hat the country surrounding his 
birthplace closely resembled a 
certain rich gold-bearing area in 
Australia. 

That was enough. The rumour 
quickly spread and multiplied and 
Scotland had its brief gold rush. 


KEEPING OUT GERMS 

During the packing of the drug 
streptomycin in a factory at Green- 
ford, Middlesex, dust and bacteria 
are kept at bay by an electrical 
system which supplies germ-free 
air into the packing hall, renewing 
this air every six minutes. At the 
same time the apparatus ensures 
the correct temperature and 
humidity. 
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PUFFING BILLY OF 
THE ROADS 

J UST 100 years ago—on May 14, 1852—the inventor of the 
exciting-looking steam carriage pictured here reached the 
end of a lifetime of experiment. His name was Walter 
Hancock, and he is remembered as the most successful operator 
of steam-omnibuses during a craze for them in the 1830s. 



Walter Hancock’s steam bus, Autopsy 

U('produced by courtesy 'of London Transport 


Waller Hancock was born at 
Marlborough, Wiltshire, in 1799, 
and began his working life as a 
watchmaker’s apprentice. But he 
soon turned his attention to steam 
engines. 

We can well imagine the sensa¬ 
tion caused by the Autopsy as it 
lore through the London streets at 
12 miles an hour! Its name looks 
a bit grim to us, but the word 
means “seeing for oneself,” and 
doubllcss this was in Hancock’s 
mind. 



CpJUJ^TAPE 



5 YARDS ONSAfS 
RtftUABLB PLASTIC \ 
DISPENSERS .... 


_ . NOW Stt^D IN 

YOUR IDEA AND WIN 


Send an original use with ompty card 

•board cart USPttDFIX Competition 
35 Rath bong PI^W.I. b</AU83! i 




« W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


Complete with Lamp. Stand, Morse Key, spare 
filters, etc., -iu metal case X 6i tf X 8* 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp, etc. Supplied 
separately, spare Bulbs 1/3 each. P. & P. 6d. 
naileries 9d. each. P. & P. 90. Battery and 
Bulb 2/-. P. & P. 1/3- 
Write for Free List. 

1 (Dept.C.H.l 

Claude Rye ltd ,r“. 

895-921 Fulham Road, London, S.W.6. 
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Unlike the slave-girl Topsy, the 
Autopsy did not just grow ; it was 
a development of much earlier 
experimenting. Hancock first in¬ 
vented an engine that had no¬ 
piston and cylinder. It was oper¬ 
ated by two canvas bags that were 
alternately filled with steam, but 
it was not a success. 

The inventor was undaunted, 
however, and by 1831 had de¬ 
veloped a satisfactory steam coach 
that took the road in London. 

Altogether Hancock built about 
ten steam coaches, and one of 
them ran for a time from London 
to Brighton, carrying up to 16 
passengers. But by 1840 railways 
were growing quickly and the 
public were little interested in 
steam road vehicles. 

Hancock then turned his efforts 
to helping his brother Thomas, 
also an inventor, and a pioneer in 
the industrial use of rubber. 

Walter Hancock was not the first 
person to build a steam carriage. 
A Frenchman, Cugnot, made one 
in 1769 that travelled at 24 m.p.h., 
but it turned over in a Paris street 
and as a result poor Cugnot was 
put in prison. 

Then there was Richard Trevi¬ 
thick. His engine was the first to ! 
run on a road in England—in 1801 j 
—but the roads at that time were ! 
not suitable for mechanical car- ! 
riages and this great inventor i 
decided to develop other forms of j 
steam power. 

It was the great improvement in 
road-making that led to Hancock's 
brief success as a steam busman. 


Round the 
world at 82 

It is reported from California 
that 82-year-old yachtsman Harry 
Pidgeon has started on his third 
journey round the world. He is 
sailing with his wife in the 26-foot 
yacht Lakemba, which he built 
himself. 

Thirty years have passed since 
Mr. Pidgeon built his first boat. 
Islander, with the intention of 
sailing single-handed to the South 
Seas. Having successfully reached 
islands in the South Pacific, he re¬ 
solved to continue round the 
world, and accomplished the feat 
in three and a half years. 

Ten years later, feeling the urge 
to look up his friends in different 
parts of the globe, he set sail 
again, this time with his wife. 
Their boat was lost during a hur¬ 
ricane in the New Hebrides, but 
both managed to reach shore 
safely. 

Now the intrepid couple have 
put to sea again. May they come 
safely home! 


GETTING RID OF THE 
CLOTHES MOTH 

One of the more homely items in 
a recent scientific report told how 
an accidental discovery had re¬ 
vealed a way of dealing with the 
clothes moth pest. 

It is, of course, the larva that 
does the damage, but the discovery 
shows that the moth can, at any 
stage in its life, be killed simply 
by exposing it for four hours 
to a temperature of 106 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Ibis temperature is easily 
attained by most airing cupboards 
and is occasionally reached, even 
in this country, on some hot days 
out of doors. 

Once the moth season is over, 
and garments have been treated in 
this way, they can be stored away 
for the winter and spring without 
any worry at all. 


THE MINISTRY OF 
SUPPLY 

The third of a new series of articles explaining the 
work of the great State Departments which most directly , 
affect the everyday lives of British citizens, young and old. 


J-^xcupt for the Admiralty, the 
Ministry of Supply is prob¬ 
ably the “hush-hushiest ” of all 
Government Departments — and 
for excellent reasons. It is the 
kingdom of the Boffins, the Back¬ 
room Boys, the scientists working 
quietly behind the scenes. If the 
world is to be made safe the 
Ministry of Supply must keep its 
secrets. 

Most of these scientists are en¬ 
shrined in Shell-Mex -House, the 
huge concrete-and-steel building 
whose ten storeys dominate the 
Victoria Embankment. A staff of 
many hundreds, controlling the 
activities of many other thousands, 
work here beneath the most 
famous clockface in London (if we 
omit Big Ben). 

DEFENCE BUSINESS 

As Ministries go. Supply is a 
youngster; hut it has a finger in a 
vast number of scientific pies. It 
is interested in everything to do 
with the businesslike end of de¬ 
fence—from bullets to atomic 
piles. Yet it did not come into 
being until just before the last 
war. 

Up to 1939 the War Office sup¬ 
plied as well as controlled the 
Army. The Air Ministry provided 
for the Royal Air Force and naval 
aviation. The war then brought 
into existence the temporary 
Ministry of Aircraft Production. 

During the war everything to do 
with equipment for the Armed 
Forces (outside warplanes and 
warships) was co-ordinated under 
this infant Ministry. Today, in 
peacetime, it is the universal pro¬ 
vider for the Army and the Air 
' Force. (The Royal Navy's pro¬ 
gramme is, as always, under 
Admiralty management.) 

To carry out this task it adminis¬ 
ters 22 royal ordnance factories. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEROOK 


COWBOY HATS 

Western cowboys’ hats are of 
different styles—some have high 
crowns and some have low, some 
brims are fiat and others arc 
rolled ; but Roy Rogers, the popu¬ 
lar screen cowboy, has 'evolved a 
hat that is all his own. 

To create his unusual style he 
first holds his hat under a hoi 
steaming shower and then moulds 
it with his hands. He makes two 
dents in the top of the crown so 
that it is slightly higher in front 
than at the back. Then he peaks 
the hat slightly in front and gives 
the brim a wide roll. 



14. The Coeing B-47 

The fastest-known bomber in 
service is the Boeing B-47 Strato- 
jet. In 1949 an early model 
crossed the United States at an 
average speed of 607.8 m.p.h. 

The wings of the B-47 are very 
thin, to overcome the turbulent 
shock waves encountered by planes 
at high speeds. They are, in fact, 
so thin and pliant that they bend 
as much as 42 inches from 
dihedral (upwards) to anhcdral 
(downwards) during flight. 

The six J-47 turbojets, each de¬ 
livering 5200 lbs. of thrust, are 
paired in the two inboard “ pod ” 


nacelles, the two remaining units 
being in nacelles near the wing- 
tips. 

To help’ in taking off, the’pilot 
can use 18 rocket units built into 
the sides of the fuselage, and the 
plane ascends in a cloud of smoke. 

Even the undercarriage is a 
novelty, on the B-47, and consists 
of two twin wheel : units in the 
fuselage and two small outrigger 
units retracting between the inboard 
engines. A special braking para¬ 
chute is released from the tail to 
decrease the run on landing. 

Span: 116 1'ect; length: 108 feet. 


For some years after the war these 
R.O.F.s made some household 
goods, but now have been absorbed 
in the general defence effort, pro¬ 
ducing a variety of weapons rang¬ 
ing from small arms to tanks. 

On the air side the stratosphere is 
the Ministry of Supply's limit:—if 
there really is one. Already it has 
to its credit the world’s latest and 
fastest jet fighter, the Hawker 1067. 

Civil aviation also owes much 
to its encouragement. It would, 
for instance, have been almost im¬ 
possible to make the mighty 
Brabazon and the Comet without 
the Ministry . system of placing 
contracts with private firms. 

Research is unending. Through 
the massive establishment at Farn- 
borough, Hants., the world first 
becomes aware of new forces in 
aeronautics.. Fresh ideas in tele¬ 
communications and radio arc con¬ 
stantly explored at Malvern. 
Much rocket-testing is done, in 
South Wales, though in the sphere 
of guided missiles the Ministry's 
interest extends to the famous 
Woomcra range in Australia. 

BATTLES WITH NATURE 

All these battles with Nature— 
for that is what they really arc- 
arc fought within the Ministry's 
empire. But when we come to the 
Ministry’s concern with atomic 
energy we are in the realm of 
magic and mystery. 

The subjection of atomic fission 
to man’s will has already led to the 
creation of seven atomic stations 
in this country alone. The best- 
known are Harwell in Berkshire 
and Sellafield in Cumberland. 
Broadly, the various northern 
establishments produce the uranium 
needed in the process, and the 
more southerly stations concen¬ 
trate on research. 

Harwell already turns out 
isotopes for use in medicine and 
industry in 24 different countries. 
Atomic piles are being developed 
for the generation of electricity, 
and the first steps have been taken 
to heat blocks of buildings by the 
atomic method. 

More prosaically, the Ministry 
of Supply deals with Britain's 
engineering industries and with the 
control of iron and steel. 

KINGDOM OF BRAINS 

Boffin Land has no boundaries, 
but this brief description of it does 
indicate the scope and sweep of the 
Ministry's daily business. For that 
reason a few words of caution 
which the writer heard from a 
famous public school headmaster 
the other day may not come amiss. 

“Many young people,” he said, 
“want to go in for science. But 
only the few are chosen. Nowa¬ 
days those few niust be positively 
brilliant; or they: will stand little 
chance of getting a key post.” 

His- kindly warning is illumin¬ 
ated by. the work-of the Ministry 
of Supply, which perhaps above all 
other Government Departments 
must be regarded as the kingdom 
of bntir.s. 
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seen in this year’s Royal Academy exhibition 


Princess Elizabeth in a pony phaeton, by Allan Gwynne-Jones, A.R.A. 


184th exhibition of the Royal 
Academy of Arts is now open 
at Burlington House. London. 

The true spirit of the Academy 
is summed up in the quotation 
from the writings of Walter 
Richard Sickert which is printed on 
the title page of the catalogue. 
This one-time rebel and critic of 
the Academy for its reluctance to 
recognise new ideas declares that 
the shallow-minded criiic is in 
error when he supposes that '“the 
older things are superseded. They 
are not superseded, tiiey hate 
been added to. That is all.” 

In these galleries today distin¬ 
guished artists like Augustus John. 
O.M., Sir f Frank Brangwyn, and 
Sir Alfred Munnings still prove 
that they welcome new ideas anil 
add them to their works as eagerlv 
as the adventurous young artist. . 

• The copyright' of the pictures on thin 
in reserved for the turners hi/ 'j i e Iluf* 


Gipsy Life, by Sir Alfred J. Munnings, P.P.R.A. 





Ma Seyn Nu, by Sir Gerald Kelly, P.R.A. 


Hallowe’en, by Grace Wheatley. 


Miss Vivien Leigh as Cleopatra, by A. K. Lawrence, R.A. 
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Talking of Billet, by John 15. Sou ter. 


The Music Room at Farnley, by William Bring, A.R.A, 
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GOODWILL 

DAY 

NJext Sunday is Goodwill 
Day—the anniversary of 
the opening of the first official 
Peace Conference at The Hague 
in 1899—and for the 31st time 
the children of Wales will 
broadcast a message of peace 
to. the children of the world. 
This is the text, which will be 
broadcast in many languages: 

QOYS and girls of all nations! 

We, the boys and girls of 
Wales, once again greet you. 
This is Goodwill Day. Across 
land and sea, youth calls to 
youth in the name of freedom 
and of friendship. 

We rejoice, today, in all the 
efforts of men and women of 
every race and people, who are 
doing their best to set the world 
free from war. 

|yE want a world in which 
never again shall countless 
homes be destroyed and little 
children suffer hunger. 

We want a world where no 
nation shad live in fear of any 
other nation. 

We'want a world where the 
nations shall work together for 
the good of all, trusting each 
other and sharing together the 
riches of the earth. 

J^Y our confidence and courage, 
by our thoughts and deeds, 
we can help to spread a new 
spirit throughout the world. And 
we will! 

Youth of all lands, let us 
dedicate ourselves today to our 
great adventure of peace on 
earth and goodwill among men. 


Finding out for 
themselves 

CTed-fashioned prejudices 
against “foreigners” still 
linger in many countries, but the 
Stuttgart wireless has discovered 
one excellent way of getting 
them out of people’s minds. 

As a rule, those who believe 
that foreigners are dreadful have 
never been to the countries of the 
people they criticise, so a com¬ 
petition was organised in which 
people were invited to write 
essays saying why they disliked 
Italy and the Italians. 

The winners—those who had 
the greatest prejudice against the 
Italians—were given a free two- 
week tour of Italy, so that they 
could judge a gifted nation for 
themselves. 

In consequence, a queer party 
of tourists arrived recently at 
Milan. It comprised 12 German 
men and women admittedly un¬ 
friendly towards those who were 
to be their hosts. We do not 
doubt that they soon found their 
prejudices disappearing as they 
mingled with the friendly folk 
of sunny Italy. 

No longer too 
young 

ost schools have their few 
really brilliant boys and 
girls, and it has now been decided 
that these brainy young people 
need no longer wait until they 
are 16 before taking the General 
Certificate, if the Head of their 
school considers it would be to 
their advantage to take it earlier. 

This is a wise reform ; there is 
no merit in holding up the pro¬ 
gress of those who have been 
endosved with a natural aptitude 
for learning quickly. 

The Ministry of Education 
stresses, however, that 16 should 
be considered- the normal lower 
age limit for taking the General 
Certificate. The exceptions are 
those who prove the rule. 


M c 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

It witty people 
arc ever at 
their wits’ end 

A shopgirl says that the average 
shopgirl gets nowhere. She gets to 
the shop. 

There is something pleasing 
about a well-designed plastic hand¬ 
bag,- declares a writer. Usually the 
owner : 

HILLY BEETLE 


Most children wait until they 
start school before taking chicken- 
pox, says a teacher. Thoughtful 
of them ! 

Level crossings will have to re¬ 
main for many years, say Britain’s 
local authorities. And that’s flat! 

Ladies are going in for felt hats 
this year. Like the feel of them. 

Farmers owe much to the birds. 
But birds never send in their bills. 



THE FRIENDLY SHARK 

TT7hat is the best way to treat 

v a shark that wants to join 
the bathing party? Some say 
that splashing about will frighten 
it away, others advise kicking it 
on the snout; but Thor Heyer¬ 
dahl, leader of the famous Kon- 
Tiki voyage, said recently that, 
providing they are not hungry, 
sharks “can be as tame as 
lambs.” 

He ought to know ; but most 
of us would not wait to discover 
whether our shark had that 
benevolent after-dinner feeling. 


On the move 



The full width of the road was 
occupied by this Dutch wind¬ 
mill when it was transported 
by lorry to another site. 


The life heroic 

An example of (he human spirit 
triumphant over crushing 
difficulties is recalled by the 
death of Mr. George Thomas, 
who achieved fame with his 
book A Tenement in Soho. 

George Thomas had for years 
suffered from a disease which 
deprived him of the use of his 
muscles; he could not use a 
typewriter and could only just 
write with a pen. But his book, 
a diary of everyday events 
written in the London tenement 
in which he lived, was an out¬ 
standing success. 

His mother, sister, and brother 
all suffered from the same 
hereditary disease, yet they were 
known as one of the happiest 
families in the district. 

The key to their indomitable 
spirit is perhaps to be found in 
the title of another of George 
Thomas’s works: My Mind a 
Kingdom. 


Thirty Years Ago 

AT UK Postmaster-General is at 
^ last making arrangements 
which will allow anyone in Great 
Britain to instal a receiving set 
by paying 10s. for a licence at 
the nearest, post office. This will 
mean that between five in the 
afternoon and eleven at night 
anyone who has done this will 
be able to listen to concerts, 
speeches, and any kind of an¬ 
nouncement which it is thought 
worth while to send out broad¬ 
cast. A new verb has come into 
existence—to broadcast. 

Children's Newspaper, 
May 20, 1922 


He paid his debt 
in full 

TJere is a story of a wealthy 
miser who has repaid a 
debt which he felt he owed to the 
Australian Red Cross Society. 

John Roger Stevenson vvas his 
name, and when he died recently 
he left the Red Cross his life 
savings, a coal mine, and other 
property altogether worth about 
£25,000. 

He was a childless widower, 
and lived alone for the last three 
years of his life. But close to his 
home near Newcastle was the 
Dudley Home for cx-Servicemen, 
and there he spent each day of 
the last three months of his life 
chaffing to (he war veterans, 
joining them in their game of 
cards or chess or billiards, and 
generally making himself one of 
them. 

He had found through the 
Red Cross something his wealth 
would not buy—companionship. 


Battle’s battle 

'The people of the little Sussex 
x ,town of Battle want their 
battle back ; they are increas¬ 
ingly resentful of the way big 
neighbour Hastings uses it for 
publicity. 

In a recent letter to the Town 
Clerk of Hastings, the Battle 
Chamber of Commerce wrote : 
“We must express our concern 
and strong resentment at the 
continued use by your publicity 
department of the Saxon warrior 
for advertising, as we feel sure 
you will agree that Hastings has 
little if any connection with that 
figure. The “Conquerors Town ” 
is Battle (Senlac). 

While the new Battle of 
Hastings rages, some of us may 
feel inclined to play for safety 
and write in exam papers: 1066, 
Battle of Hastings (or Battle of 
Senlac), or more simply: 1066 
and all that. 


JUST AN IDEA 

As Disraeli wrote: Experience 
is the child of Thought, and 
Thought is the child of Action. 
We cannot learn men from books. 
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THINGS SAID 

Deace is not a gift given once 
and for all, but a victory that 
must be constantly rewon with 
diplomacy and determination. 

Mr. Anthony Eden 

Tf artists can learn from critics, 
“*■ and I believe they can, critics 
should be able sometimes to 
learn from artists. 

Mr. Christopher Fry 

About once every 100 years 
^ some wiseacre gets up and 
tries to banish the fairy tale. It 
is accused of giving children a 
false impression of the world 
they live in. No literature chil¬ 
dren could read gives them less 
of a false impression. 

Dr. Clive S. Lewis 

p\NE wash a day is enough for 
^ small boys. 

Medical Officer of Barking 

'The playing fields of*the large 
new schools could be used 
for grazing sheep, which keep 
down grass far better than a 
mowing machine. 

Lord Lie weltin 


IN THE COUNTRY 


'This is the time of bluebells 
and hawthorn blossom. The 
woods are carpeted with dazzling 
blue, matching the beauty of the 
sky, and the hedgerows are 
festooned with pink and creamy 
sweet-scented blossom. 

A spray of hawthorn blossom 
is a delightful study for Nature- 
lovers. It was in great demand 
in olden times, and in pictures 
depicting the crowning of the 
May Queen, the brow of the 
happy maid is invariably 
wreathed with a chaplet of the 
blooms. 

Nowadays, however, we rarely 
see the hawthorn hedge decked 
with pink and white garlands on 
the First of May. We have to 
make allowance for the change 
in the calendar, and recollect that 
the old-time May Day came later 
than it does now, somewhere 
about our present "twelfth” of 
the month. 


SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY 

Do today’s duty, fight today’s 
temptation ; and do not weaken 
and distract yourself by looking 
forward to things which you 
cannot see, and could not under¬ 
stand if you saw them. 

Charles Kingsley 



OUR HOMELAND 


The River Medway 
.at Maidstone, Kent 
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ERIC GELLETT writes on some of the outstanding new films 


HALF A CENTURY OF MOVIES 


JJere’s to the Memory is a 
good British documentary 
made on a new pattern. 

Five people arc ciiatting round 
the fire. Norman Wooland, Rosa¬ 
mund John, and Veronjca Hurst 
represent the stage ; James Laver 
is a well-known authority on 
costume ; Lord Brabazon of Tara 
was a pioneer of aviation. They 
begin to talk about the past, and 
for just an hour the screen shows 
extracts from films, many of them 
newsreels, made during the last 50 
years, beginning with Queen 
Victoria's funeral. 

The suffragettes fight for the 
vote ; the First War is followed 
by industrial unrest; the Great 
Strike fellows; jazz; A1 Jolson 
makes cinema history with the first 
talkie, The Singing Fool. There 
are glimpses of such famous per¬ 
sonalities as Jack Hobbs, Suzanne 
Lenglen, Stanley Baldwin, and 
Rantsay MacDonald; and a host of 
others are shown against a lively 
background of changing fashions. 

There are some most moving 
sequences of the last war, with one 
memorable glimpse of a civil de¬ 
fence worker hitching up his belt 
before he returns to work—the 
invincible Cockney. 

All through the film the em¬ 
phasis is on the strength and cour- 



Progress in transport—a scene from 
Here’s to the Memory 

age of the British people. Jack 
Howells, who wrote the excellent 
commentary and directed the pic¬ 
ture, may be congratulated on it, 
and there must also be a word of 
praise for Alan Paul, who arranged 
and conducted the music. 

’JhiE new musical On Moonlight 
Bay, based on some of Booth 
Tarkington's amusing “Penrod” 
stories, has a 1916 setting. 


The plot is slight, being a series 
of episodes in the life of the Win¬ 
field family, who have just moved 
into a new house. The schoolboy 
son, Wesley, very well played by 
Billy Gray, is the cause of most of 
their troubles, for he has a talent 
for romancing. He tells his 
teacher wildly inaccurate stories 
about his parents, with very odd 
results for his sister (Doris Day) 
and young William Sherman 
(Gordon MacRae). 


Doris Day in On Moonlight Bay 

There are some pleasant old 
tunes and excellent comedy by a 
most competent cast. On Moon¬ 
light Bay, should give enjoyment to 
a great many people. 

gjiNOiN’ in the Rain is another 
musical in Technicolor, with a 
very funny story, plenty of good 
lines, and‘some original situations. 

Gene Kelly has already made a 
name for himself as a director of 
outstanding merit, an excellent 
dancer, and a light comedian of 
real accomplishment. His co¬ 
director in this production was 
Stanley Donen, and it is one of 
the best musicals the M.-G.-M. 
studios have made. 

Kelly is teamed with Donald 
O'Connor, a clever young actor 
and comedian who appeared in 
the "Francis” films, and the part¬ 
nership is most successful. Jean 
Hagen employs a most curious 
voice to great effect, and the charm 
is provided by Debbie Reynolds. 

The story is set in the 1920s. 
Gene Kelly and Jean Hagen are a 
famous pair of romantic lovers in 
silent pictures, at the height of 
their fame when talkies are intro¬ 
duced. Their producer decides to 
make a talking picture of their new 
film, The Duelling Cavalier. 

This provides a magnificent 
chance to parody the defects of the 
early talkies, where odd noises 



were often made in the wrong 
places and the rustle of a handker¬ 
chief sometimes sounded like the 
breaking of heavy surf on a rocky 
shore. 

The pre-view of The Duelling 
Cavalier, as it is shown in Singin’ 
in the Rain, is one of the funniest 
sequences 1 have seen for a long 
time. Jean's flat, nasal voice 
sounds as though it sprang from 
the throat of a startled parrot. 
When she plays with her jewels, 
the sound resembles the noise of 
coal disappearing down a chute. 

The rest of the picture does not 
seem to matter very much, but it 
goes with a swing. Like the other 
Gene Kelly musicals, it has a style 
and an atmosphere pleasantly 
j lightened by wit l hat seem to be a 
secret known only to Gene Kelly 
! anti Fred Astaire. 

The camera work is most in¬ 
genious, and (he dancing fresh and 
lively. 

When Hollywood decides to 
laugh at itself, it can do so with 
telling effect. Singin' in the Rain 
is good, high-spirited nonsense. 


SARAH SIDDONS OF 
PADDINGTON GREEN 



It is welcome news that a move 
is to be made to repair the statue 
of Sarah Siddons, the famous 
actress, on Paddington Green. 
The first statue in London to be 
set up to a stage player, it was 
inspired by Reynolds’s portrait of 
Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse. 

Sarah Siddons lived from 1755 
to 1831, and for 30 years was the 
unrivalled tragedy queen of the 
British stage. Her most impressive | 
performances were in Shake¬ 
spearian and Classical plays, and 
particularly in the roles of Lady 
Macbeth and Ophelia. 

Her acting was so realistic that 
people in her audiences were known 
to faint. An actor on the stage 
with her was once so spellbound 
I by her art that he was, as he said, 

! “struck dumb”; and not until 
Sarah had whispered to him 
severely: “Mr. Young, recollect 
yourself,” could he continue his 
part. 

All London was at Sarah 
Siddons’s feet, and when Joshua 
Reynolds painted her he signed his 
name on the hem of her robe. 
“I would not lose the honour this 
opportunity offered to me for my 
name going down to posterity on 
the hem of your garment,” he said. 

That famous portrait, now in 
the Dulwich Art Gallery, inspired 


Gene Kelly in Singin’ in the Rain 

new M.-G.-M. cartoon. The 
Two Mousekeleers, has re¬ 
ceived an Academy award, and it 
well deserves it. 

This is a delightful skit on the 
swashbuckling romantic film, with 
its sword-play and cloak and 
dagger drama. A cat and two mice 
are the leading characters, and they 
have thrilling adventures climbing 
in and out of a suit of armour and 
through the holes of a Gruycre 
cheese. 

Here again Hollywood is laugh¬ 
ing at itself, with real charm and 
skill. 



the statue by Chavalliaud which 
was unveiled by Sir Henry Irving 
in 1897, close to her last resting- 
place in St. Mary's churchyard, 
Paddington. 

Ravages of time and war hare 
blemished the work—a piece of 
the nose, the left foot, and some 
of the fingers were severed by a 
bomb—but let us hope that Sarah 
Siddons will soon be looking her¬ 
self again, regally serene in white 
marble. 


KIRKSTALL’S 800 YEARS 


May 19 is the accepted date for 
the 800th anniversary of the found¬ 
ing of Kirkstall Abbey in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Standing 
beside the River Aire a little to the 
north of Leeds, the abbey played 
an important part in the beginning 
of the West Riding’s woollen 
industry. 

The occasion will be marked by 
the opening, at the abbey, of a 
four-month exhibition of various 
kinds of looms and other machines 
that have been used during the 
growth of the woollen industry. 
Leeds schoolchildren will be shown 
a film strip specially prepared for 
the anniversary. 

Kirkstall Abbey was built mainly 
through the efforts of two men, 
one a nobleman, the other a monk. 

Henry de Lacy, Lord of Ponte¬ 
fract, lay dangerously ill, and. 


praying for recovery, vowed that 
should he recover he would build 
an abbey in gratitude to God. 

At about the same time the 
Abbot Alexander, a Cistercian 
monk, and head of a little colony 
from Fountains Abbey who had 
settled at Barnoklswick in 1147, 
was searching for a suitable site on 
which to build a monastery. Tra¬ 
velling along the banks of the 
River Aire he reached the spot 
where the abbey now stands, and 
realised his search for a site was 
over. 

De Lacy, grateful for his re¬ 
covery, secured the land for the 
abbot. He also provided the 
money and materials Alexander 
and his followers required for their 
work. 

In this way, 800 years ago, did 
Kirkstall Abbey come into being. 


Empire Mosaic —7 


by Rid gw ay 



POOL TERMINAL No.7 

FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR,ONTARIO 

The world's largest, grain, elevator, 
capable of holding 6,900,000 
bushels. £cich siorotge cylinder 
has a capacity of 30,000bushels 
- sufficient- for 5.000people for 
one year. 


LESSER. 

BIRD OF 
PARADISE 

This magnificent bird,about ^ 
the si$e of a, croiu. Is a sl 
nadir e of //ecu Guinea.. 



are slid, worn ___ -.. - 

ofroyaZ dignity by native 
i chiefs, / 




HE 

STRIPPED 
OVER 


A2000.000.000 

George, IVaZker, odhumble- 
prospecter, one day 
Izappened, bo strike his 
fool against the outcrop 
of a £ 2 , 000 , 000 , 000 gold, 
reef. He died in. 
poverty. Johannesburg, 
City of Gold, grew 
round, this reef. 
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LESSONS FOR 
A HORSE 

At the Trooping of the Colour 
on June 5, Her Majesty's official 
birthday, Queen Elizabeth will 
ride Winston, the police horse, as 
she did last year. 

Winston is a fine example of the 
police-trained horse, remaining un¬ 
ruffled amid milling crowds, un¬ 
moved by the blare of trumpets. 

Horses of this type sometimes 
begin their training when they are 
three, but more often two to five 
years later, when their bones are 
properly set. Six weeks must be 
spent in the paddock, where the 
training includes climbing up and 
down stairs unmounted, and be¬ 
coming accustomed to the noise of 
a loudspeaker. Afterwards the 
procedure is repeated with a police 
rider up. 

To make the horse accustomed 
to people, dummy figures are hung 
from trees and it soon learns to 
weave its way among them. 

DEALING WITH CROWDS 

Dummies are also fixed on 
movable boards so that they can 
be pushed back when the horse, 
rubs against them. In the next 
stage men push in on the horse 
from every sicie, and the horse 
deals firmly with them. 

Noises of every kind are blared 
from gramophone records during 
the training—screeching of brakes, 
hooting of motor horns, explosions, 
the whining of a low-flying plane. 
Flags arc swished in the horse's 
face and other obstacles are placed 
in its path for rapid evasion so 
that at last the horse is quite 
shockproof. 

The horse is also taught to step 
over a prostrate mart W'ithout harm¬ 
ing him, turn, incline, and march 
with his team. Nothing will alarm 
a horse more than fire, but even 
fear of this menace is dispelled 
through its police training. 


IN THE BAG 

An American went to a hotel in 
Vienna recently and inquired 
about some golf clubs he had left 
there in 1937. They were returned 
to him. 



Olympic Flashbacks—1 

CONNER OF THE MMRATHON IN THE 
l^Og OLYMPIC 32tMES WltS 

JACK HAYES (United States), 

Whose Comrac.es (Save him a 
Triumphal Ride round the white 
CITY STADIUM, LONDO At, ON A TABLE, 

WITH THE TROPHY 

Between his feet. 


t^H=N BA80N PIERRE 
DECOUBERTIN 

Founded the modern 

OLYMPIC <2AMES IN 
IS 96 , HE EXPRESSED 
THE SPIRIT OF THE 
OCCASION 8Y SAVINS •- 
‘THE IMPORTANT 
THINS IS, NOT TO 
WIN, BUT TO 
TAKE PART." 




Yet the Race 
is remembered, 
not for its 
WINNER, Bur FOR 
ONE WHO "TOOK PART 
AN ITALIAN PASTRYCOOK 

DORANDO 
PIETRI p, - 

LFlRST TO REACH THE STADIUM (26 
MILES PROM WINDSOR) , DORANDO FELL 
, , EXHAUSTED A FEW YARDS BEFORE THE 
M FINISHING LINE,WITH HAYES ISO YARDS BEHIND, 
■v AS HE STRUGGLED TO HIS FEET, EXCITED 
> OFFICIALS RUSHED TO HELP ... 

boRANDO STA6SERED To THE TAPE, WAS 
PROCLAIMED WINNER-AMD THEN DISQUALIFIED 

for Receiving assistance ; 


ot 


QUEUEING FOR THE WHITE MAN’S MEDICINE 


A CN correspondent who has 
been helping in the small dispens¬ 
ary of a mission station in a 
remote district of Kenya tells us 
that it is one of the best ways of 
getting to know the local Africans. 

To begin with, if the helper is 
inexperienced enough to arrive 
punctually to open the dispensary, 
it will be obvious that the pros¬ 
pective patients have no idea of 
time. When hope is almost given 
up of anyone arriving, they begin 
to appear, singly and in groups, 
until sometimes as many as 30 
people are gathered round the 
door. 

Most of the patients will be 
children, clad in scanty cloths, 
toddling on .unsteady legs to peer 
through the doorway. Their ail¬ 
ments vary from coughs to the cuts 
and burns all African children get 
at some time or other, in varying 
degrees of severity. 

It is the adults who accompany 
them who reveal the true charac¬ 
teristics of the tribe. The young 
men stand aloof, resplendent in 
bright red cloths, red mud on then- 
faces and shoulders, and in their 
long hair. 

In their hands or stuck into the 
ground beside them glint wicked¬ 
looking spears. It is beneath their 


dignity to mingle with the women¬ 
folk, so they stand a little apart 
and demand attention first. 

The young women usually form 
tlie liveliest group. They chatter 
and giggle among themselves, 
pressing towards the door, repeat¬ 
ing everyone else’s explanation 
and frequently offering advice.' 

They have a naturally graceful 
carriage, and often very attractive 
features. Around their necks are 
necklets of gaily-coloured beads, 
and their upper arms and ankles 
are bound with thick wire. Sus¬ 
pended from their ears are strips 
of leather a few inches long, decor¬ 
ated with orange beads. 

SAMPLING THE CURES 

The older men often wear native 
dress with a battered European hat, 
which is obviously their pride and 
joy and kept for special occasions. 
For the few cents they pay towards 
the upkeep of the dispensary they 
come prepared to sample a cure 
for every ailment they can 
imagine. 

The usual complaints are easily 
dealt with, but for a while one re¬ 
quest for something to smell in 
order to cure an indefinite ail¬ 
ment proved impossible to satisfy. 
At last it was discovered that a 
few drops of eucalyptus oil on 


cotton-wool was a very satisfactory 
remedy! 

But the old women arc perhaps 
the most striking figures. They sit 
patiently under a tree waiting their 
turn, their faces deeply lined and 
rather tired, but with a surprising 
air of durability about them. 

As one old woman approaches, 
unhurriedly, her soft, pliable skins, 
decorated here and there with tiny 
orange beads, seem lo have become 
part of her. She has discarded the 
numerous neck ornaments of her 
youth, but her arms and legs are 
still weighed down by the heavy- 
coiled bands of wire. 

She is rather suspicious of the 
medicine offered, and lakes it only 
after smelling it and making 
searching inquiries into its nature. 
Then, having given her coin which 
has been carefully secured to the 
thong that tics her skins together, 
she picks up her milk gourd and 
turns to go. 

Trudging down the dusty road 
lo her little beehive-shaped hut, 
her skins flapping about her legs, 
she represents a large section of 
her backward people — proud, 
clinging lo ancient customs, and 
suspicious of anything new or 
indeed, of anyone who would help 
her. 


The' Children’s Newspaper, May 1 7, 1952 

FOR YOUNG 
DESIGNERS 

The shapes and patterns of a 
thousand and one things we use 
every day began as ideas in some¬ 
one's mind. Industrial design is a 
major factor in the success of 
British exports, and it offers won¬ 
derful opporlunities as a career for 
imaginative and artistic young 
people. 

Those interested in the idea will 
want to visit the London exhibi¬ 
tion of designs which last year 
won for their young creators ihc 
opportunity to travel abroad to 
study their fascinating craft. It 
will be held from May 19 to 30 at 
the Royal Society of Arts, which 
organised last year’s competition 
and awarded the travel bursaries. 

Another competition is being 
held this year for designs in 
various industries. Candidates 
must be between the ages of 17 
and 30 on September 1, 1952, and 
they must have studied for at least 
a full term at a recognised arl, 
technical, or school approved by 
the Society. 

More information about the 
competition can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Royal Society 
of Arts, John Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C',2. 

GIRLS’ LIFE BRIGADE 
' IS NOW 50 

The Jubilee of the Girls’ Life 
Brigade will be celebrated this 
Saturday at ihc Royal Albert Hall. 

Big rallies in the provinces will 
culminate in the Jubilee celebra¬ 
tions in London, when 25 Bibles 
sent out 12 months ago for signa¬ 
ture by the individual companies 
will be brought to the Albert Hall. 
From troop to troop the Bibles 
have sped on their way, the girl 
who has signed on behalf of her 
company taking it to the next town 
or village, where there is a com¬ 
pany. . 

After the Jubilee celebrations 
the 25 Bibles will be forwarded to 
Brigade Battalions in other lands, 
as a reminder of the Christian 
work of the Girls’ Life Brigade. 


PICTURE-STORY OF CAPTAIN COOK’S FIRST VOYAGE TO THE PACIFIC 



Australia was sighted on April 6, 1770, by Lieutenant 
Kicks, the projecting piece of land being named, 
appropriately, Point Hicks. Cook then sailed up to 
Botany Bay, which was so named by the botanists of 
the expedition. Cook called the country New South 
Wales because he thought it bore a resemblance to 
the northern shore of the Bristol Channel. The whole 
cast coast of Australia was examined and charted with 
Cook’s customary accuracy. 


The country was dry, but a river was found Once again, they found the natives far Cook continued. his voyage by way of 

where fresh water was obtained. The scien- different from the friendly and intelligent Batavia, Java, and the Cape of Good 

tists, especially Dr. Solander, found this spot Tahitians. The Australian Aborigines, Hope. The Endeavour arrived hack 

a veritable paradise and spent days collecting frightened of the white men, were at,, first in England in June 1771, after a 

specimens of plants never before seen by inclined to be belligerent, and threw their voyage which had lasted three years. 

Europeans. They were most astonished by boomerangs, at the landing party from the Shortly afterwards Cook was promoted 

the kangaroos and their amazing leaps, as well Endeavour. They refused the gifts offered’ to the rank of Commander, and appoin- 

as other forms of animal and plant life which by Cook, and afterwards remained out of ted to the command of another Pacific 

were completely unfamiliar to them. sight in the bush. expedition for the following year. 


A picture-version of Conan Doyle’s famous story, The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard, begins en this page next week 
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MONDAY 


Thrills and mystery 
on the river 


ADVENTURE 

- by John Pudney - 


Exploring a Thames backwater 
leading to Black mead Abbey, now 
a film studio, Fred and l met an 
American girl, Annabel, who said 
'her father was a prisoner there. 
Uncle George went to his labora¬ 
tory to find out why the river fish 
had been poisoned. We suspected 
that the film magnate, Max Neman, 
was involved in both mysteries. 

6. The strange hoat 

"CVerything we had found out 
about Blackmead Abbey 
made the place and the people in 
it seem more mysterious. People’s 
views about them varied. Were 
they rum, or dangerous, or nice? 
If Max Neman was a sample we 
should prepare for the worst. 

We had almost given up the idea 
of trying for jobs as film extras. 
There were too many more excit¬ 
ing things to be settled first. There 
was the promise to help Annabel. 
There was the chance to find out 
what was killing the fish. There 
were the mysteries of the hands 
that had clutched the bars, the 
sluice gate that had risen out of 
the water, and the strange up¬ 
heaval in the water itself. 

"We may be running into 
trouble, but whether we like it or 
not, it’s up to us to meet Annabel, 
as promised," said Fred, after 
lunch. 

“We’ve agreed that we can’t do 
any good by staying here. And as 
she’s expecting us at the same 
place and at the same time, it may 
be our one and only chance to get 
inside Blackmead Abbey.” 

We checked over the mooring 
lines, left a note for Uncle George 
saying simply that we had gone 
exploring again, locked up the 
cabins, and hid the key. 

We both felt quite confident 
until we came to the entrance to 
»he Blackmead Abbey backwater 
and saw the notices. Then a chill 
came over us. Suppose the sluice 
gate came up just as we were pass¬ 
ing over it? Suppose it came up 
behind us and did not go down 
again? That was a chance we had 
to take. 

Fred pulled hard and steadily 
and we went round the curve into 
the backwater at a good pace, 
passing the half-hidden concrete 
slots before we were aware of 
having reached them. 

Once again I noticed the quiet¬ 
ness of the place ; then, for the 
first time, it was broken by a 
whirring throb of boat engines. 

|Fked dipped the oars and slowed 
down. “It’s probably a 
steamer coming up on the other 
side of the island.” 

“It sounds big and powerful, 
Fred,' but it’s right in front of us 
in this backwater.” 

We both glanced quickly from 
side to side. There was nowhere 
to pull in out of sight. “There's 
no cover at all,” said Fred. “The 
only thing we can do is to turn.” 


“Wait a minute. It’s ahead of 
us all right. Yes, but it’s going 
away.” 

“Then let’s pull round the next 
bend and have a look at it.” 

We kept to the near side of the 
bend, Fred glancing over his 
shoulder from time to time. When 
at last we caught sight of the craft 
in front of us, he dug his oars in 
and we crept close to the bank so 
that we could watch without being 
seen. 

Certainly the engines sounded 
powerful as they whirred and 
throbbed, but the craft itself was 
not as big as the Bounty. It was 
like a large black floating coffin, 
lying squat and ugly in the water 
and throwing up a big wash. 

“We’ve not seen anything like 
that anywhere on the river,” whis¬ 
pered Fred. “ Whoever would want 
to go about in a boat like that?” 

We edged our way along the 
bank, keeping the strange craft in 
sight until it disappeared round the 
next bend. 

“The boathouse can't be much 
farther on, and I don’t suppose the 
backwater’s navigable for that 
craft much beyond,” said Fred. 

We could still hear the engines, 
muffled by the curve of the bank 
in front of us. Then, as we neared 
the bend, this engine sound sud¬ 
denly increased to a roar. Just as 
suddenly, the sound became 
muffled and then cut out altogether. 

we went round the bend we 
met a wash which rocked us, 
and very nearly carried us out into 
the middle of the backwater. It 
meant that we must be nearer the 
vessel than we supposed. 1 edged 
in again close to the bank with the 
paddle. This very nearly brought 
disaster. • As I swung the dinghy 
broadside on, a small tidal wave 
hit us, nearly swamping us. “They 
certainly put on a spurt to throw 
up a wash like that,” Fred gasped 
as we struggled to right ourselves. 

We heard no further sound and 


Young 

Quiz 



1 Which is the bigger—Canada 
or the U.S.A.? 

2 For what is Coke of Norfolk 
chiefly remembered? 

3 A medley is a mixture, a 
tree, or a plaque? 

4 Which is England’s most 
northerly county? 

5 Who is called the Father of 
Photography? 

6 Where does cormorant fishing 
flourish? 

7 Who wrote the poem The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin? 

8 What is the butterfly stroke? 

Answers on page 11 


encountered no more waves as we 
came round the corner into the 
straight. We paused again, cling¬ 
ing to the bank as soon as we 
caught sight of the boathouse. 
There were ripples on the water, 
but otherwise everything was still 
and silent. Of the craft we had 
been seeing there was no sign at 
all. 

“Surely it was too big to have 
got into the boathouse, Fred. It 
must have gone on round the 
bend.” 

“ But we know there’s no way 
out at the far end, not for a boat 
of that size. Besides, (he sound of 
the engines couldn't have been 
farther away than the boathouse.” 

We stood up in the dinghy to get 
a better view. The ripples left by 
the wash of the boat seemed to end 
a little way downstream from the 
boathouse. Beyond the steps, in 
fact, the water was completely 
calm. Even if she had passed on 
downstream without her engine, 
that big, ugly craft would certainly, 
have left a wash. 

We were still wondering about 
it when we heard the.throb, throb 
of engines again. This time, 
though, the sound came not from 
the straight stretch in front of us 
but from the winding backwater 
upstream behind. 

“But it’s exactly the same sort 
of sound, too!” 

“It can’t be the same craft.” 

We listened intently. That 
strange throb and whirring which 
was so unlike the engines of any 
other'boat and which could only 
belong to one of those craft which 
looked like a coffin or a huge 
waterbeetle, was coming tip behind 
us. Every moment as we waited 
there the sound grew louder. 

JPred and I did not stop to argue. 

As the sound grew louder, we 
pushed the dinghy out into the 
centre of the backwater and (obk 
an oar each. Our only hope was 
to reach the cover of the boat- 
house. 

Luckily we had practised racing 
the dinghy by taking an oar each, 
and we had a good turn of speed. 
But I prepared for the worst as 1 
grunted between strokes, “I be¬ 
lieve that thing’s going to come 
round the bend before we're under 
cover, Fred.” 

“There's nothing we can do 
about it,” Fred grunted back. 
“We must, just hope we’ve got 
enough of a start on it.” 

The noise increased as the black, 
almost square bows of the coffin- 
boat came round the bend. Panic 
seized us properly. For the next 
two or three strokes our rowing 
was so ragged that the’ dinghy 
yawed front side to side. But the 
boathouse, was not more than a 
couple of hundred yards off, and 
Fred began to gasp “in—out ” just 
like Uncle George when he is 
fancying himself as a rowing 
coach. 

By the time we were really pull¬ 
ing together again, the strange 
vessel came into full view behind 
us. The noise, echoing along the 
backwater, hit us with the tone cf 
aeroplane engines. The stub of 
its nose was throwing up a great 
wash, and this may have concealed 
a helmsman in the bows. 

There was no sign of any 

Continued on pa^e 10 


Lucozade 

the sparkling 



Wl m 



He burns up energy! 

And Lucozade replaces it. Tin's delicious 
sparkling drink contains Glucose — the great 
energiser and sustainer. Lucozade refreshes. 

It is assimilated immediately and quickly 
puts back lost vitality. 

Moreover, there is nothing better than 
Lucozade for sickness. It does not tax the most 
delicate digestion and, once tasted, is never 
refused. Lucozade is invaluable in the home 
— get a bottle to-day. 

2/Gd. plus 3d. bottle deposit {returnable). 

Lucozade 

/A/t/AU/ABte /A/ S/CATA/cSS A A/D /At //SALT// 



LUCOZADE LTD., GREAT .WEST HOAD, RRHXTFORD, MIDDX. 


rtiydit 4 9 It 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 21 d, stamp for Price List , 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N ), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street. 
London, N.16 



"TVERitEADf:” 

Haiti'i*y ui». rft«U 
Speed Hoat, "f alp- 
nimiitm eons! im'. 
tion. Red, Cmun.ami 
■ WliUiv Size : 12" >. 5‘. 1 X 

21". Takes 4 U-ll'Evrr Ready flat¬ 
teries. Motor fitted wiiJi soif-oiliiit? be; 
and will not require oiling. Price* 

IMus 1/6 for 4 U-li Balt cries, 
optional. Postpaid. t'.W.O, 

Obtainable from MARK SHRANK, LTD.. 

18 Aylmer Paracle, London, N.2. 

Mo itf n rrfurulrtl if n f tt ini In sat is hid. 


28'3 


GREAT SALE OFFER BED 

RIDGE 

TENT ^ 



”£2.15.0 

Post 1/* 

BRAXD-XEW. Com plote, all 
colours. Packed in valise. 
Ideal for cyclists, campers, 
etc. Popular size, length 7 ft. 
3 in. sleeping base x 3 ft .6 in. 
high x 4 ft. 6 in. wide X 
12 ill. walls, £2.15.0. Sent 
for 6/- and 6/- monthly. With 
Ily-sheet, £3.12.6. Sent for 
15/- and 9/9 monthly. Roth 
posll/-. Other models. Binocu¬ 
lars, Bell Tents, Clotliing, 
Camping equipment, etc. 
TERMS. FREE LIST. 



SLEEPING 
BAG 


OFFICERS' COLLAPSIBLE 

PORTABLE BATH 


POST Etc 


18/9 

AND CROUND SHEET 



Excellent quality. Guaran¬ 
teed waterproof. Complete 
with tape, etc. Size 9 ft. 
by 3 It. Weight 3 lbs. 

Cash 18,9 or sent for 3/6 
deposit and 3/- monthly, 
post, etc., 1/-. Kapok 
filled 45/- or sent for 7/6 
deposit and 6/6 monthly. 

Post, etc., 1/-. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. (Dept. CN21), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open nit Sat. 1 p.m. li oi. 


Brand-Xew British Army issue. 
Practical size. Closes and fablx 
to 35 inches long to 15 inches 
circumference. The collapsible 
frame is made of hard polished 
wood with metal unions and 
tlic container is genuine Army 
duck canvas. Por bod siituic- 
room. caravan, campers. “t‘\ 
OXLY BE QUICK. Also adjusts 
as washstsnd. 
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FREE 

ANOTHER 
OUTSTANDING 
OFFER 

THIS SUPER TRIANGLE BIRD SET JUST ISSUED. Large Bi-co!ourcd stamps 
FREE to all requesting our.World-Famous Br. Colonial and Foreign Approvals 
and enclosing 3 d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. 

(DEPT. C.N.) 226 BARER STREET, LONDON, N.W.l. 
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VICTORY STAMPS 

We offer the following unused sets: 

VS 49 St. Vincent . 8 d. 

VS 50 Seychelles . 1/- 

VS 51 Sierra Leone ... 7d. 

VS 52 Somaliland Protectorate 8 d. 

VS 53 South Africa 2/- 

VS 54 Southern Rhodesia 1/6 

VS 55 South West Africa ... 2/4 

VS 56 Swaziland . 2/4 

VS 57 Tangier ... . 9 d. 

VS 58 Trinidad & Tobago ... 7d. 

VS 59 Turks & Caicos Is. ... 8 d. 

VS 60 Virgin Is. ... 7d. 

VS 61 Western Samoa ... ... 21- 

VS 62 Zanzibar . 9d. 

VS 66 The above 14 sets for 15/-. 

VS 63 The complete unused sot from the 62 
different countries (164 stamps) 

YS 1 to YS 62 inclusive £3.0.0 
Cash with order. Postage 3d. extra. 
When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval Sheets 
ERRINGTON &. MARTIN 
(Dept. 570), South Hackney, London. 
E.9, England. _ Established 1SS0. 



This fine new stamp just issued of Virgin 
Is. Also Giant Triangle stamp includedin 
Super FREE Packet. Write today request¬ 
ing our Approvals and enclose 3d. stamp. 

R. & E. WILLIAMS (dept. c.n.) 

28 FARM CLOSE, ICKENHAM, MDX. 


1000 STAMPS 6/6 

ALL DIFFERENT. NO GREAT BRITAIN 
500. 3/-. 250, 1/6. 100, 9d. 

BR. EMPIRE: 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3; 

300,6/6. TRIANCULAKS: 10, 1/6; 25, 
4/6; 50. IO/.. RAILWAY ENGINES: 
15, 1/3; 25, 2/3; 50, 5/6. FLAGS: 10. 
1/3; 25. 2/9. MArS: 10, 1/3; 25.2/9. 
SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 25. 2/3. AIRMAILS: 
25, 1/6. Postage 2Jd. extra. Approvals 
and Catalogue of stamp bargains 011 request 
S. TATLOW 8c SONS 
Eckington, Sheffield. 


iFREEUIr 


3* MAGNIFIER with W 
LENS together with 
WATERMARK DETEC¬ 
TOR and PERFORATION 
GAUGE. 


These Free gifts 
will be sent to 
all applicants for 
my Approvals. 
Send 3d. stamp. 


R. POWELL (Dept. CN), 

89 Craigdale Rd., Romford, Essex. 


HUNGARIAN TRIANGULARS 

A beautiful set consisting of 3 Mag¬ 
nificent Multi-coloured Triangular 
Stamps depicting bird scenes. Abso¬ 
lutely new—be first aud GET YOUR SET 
NOW, they will bo a proud acquisition 
and will be Bent FREE to all applicants 
sending 2jd. postage and asking for my 
FIRST-CLASS APPROVALS. 

R. GODLEY (CN), 

29 Park Rd., High Barnet, Herts. 


SILVER WEDDING 

Stamps of our late King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth are presented to 
you ABSOLUTELY FREE in a novel 
stamp collector’s POCKET WALLET. 
But you must hurry before they all go! 

Just send 3d. stamp and ask to see 
our famous British Colonial and Foreign 
Pictorial Approvals. Sets and single 
stamps are included at al! prices. And 
if you buy stamps you can choose Free 
Gift packets from our list which we 
send you. _ 

List of albums and all accessories sent free 


A. ROBERTS (Dept.CN.), 

18 THISTLEDE NE, EAST MOIESEY. SURR EY. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY 

This FREE packet 
covers 100 years of the 
Royal House. The 
collection includes an 
Old Victorian (1841), 
Edward the Peace¬ 
maker, current and 
obsolete issues of Royal 
relatives, such as King 
George V on Burmese 
stamp, Edward, Duke 
of Windsor, Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH II, QUEEN MOTHER, 
Princess Margaret, and finally scarce stamps 
of the late KING GEORGE YI, from 

NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE and 

BARBADOS. Send today for this packet 
Of the ROYAL HOUSE, enclosing 3d. postage 
and requesting our Approvals. Price list 
will be sent on request. " 

Lisburn & Townsend, Ltd. (cm 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 



FREE! 


MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be rent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appll- 



L. E. THOMPSON 

(CN),2Western Cardens, London,W.5 


5 6 (S) FREE 

BR. COLONIAL AND EMPIRE STAMPS 

This is a fine collection of attractive stamps 
with a face value of five shillings and 
sixpence—FREE to all collectors sending 
3d. postage and requesting our bargain 
Approvals. 

J. R. LAUCHLIN 

(FV) 117 Cemetery Road, Ipswich 



QUEEN ELIZABETH II CDCC 
PORTRAIT GALLERY mtt 

Ino. 1951 Canada Royal Visit. All Tree to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality* (discount) Approvals. 
Send 3d. to cover our postage and lists. If you wish you 
may join “THE CODE STAMP CLUB,*’ Sub. 1/-. You 
receive. Badge, .Membership Card listing fine Gifts, and 
Approvals monthly. (Gifts inc. full-size Tweezers, etc.). 

WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 72, 

Canterbury, Kent. 


TRIANGULAR BIRD STAMP FREE 


ABSOLUTELY 
FREE 



If you write and ask to see a Selection of Wind- 
Stamps Or* Approval, we will send you 
Absolutely Free a mugnificient New Issue 
stamp from HUNGARY. It is a large 
and very colourful TRIANGULAR 
Stamp Depicting a Bird, and is a 
stamp which will add lots of interest 
and value to your very own col¬ 
lection. Just write to Windsor 
Stamp Co. for Triangular 
Bird Stamp Free and to 
sec a Selection of Windsor 
Stamps On Approval. 
Write immediately 
to: 


WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept, CN), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


TWO PLANETS AND A 
PAIR OF SUNS 

By the C N Astronomer 


r J 1 UE south-east sky has become 
even more interesting. Saturn 
and Mars, with the bright star 
Spica almost midway between 
them, present an unusual stellar 
spectacle. 

Saturn, the most westerly, is not 
nearly so bright as the rosy Mars. 
The difference in colour between 
Mars and the leaden-hued Saturn 
is striking. 

Yet they are both lit up by the 
same Sun. It is the elements com¬ 
posing their surface, and their con¬ 
dition, that make all this difference. 
The frigid and very dense 
cloud-laden atmosphere envelop¬ 
ing Saturn, compared with the 
largely cloud-free surface of Mars, 
accounts for their contrast in 
colour to a great extent. 

Though Saturn has a very broad 
equatorial cloud-belt of yellowish 
hue, it has not the effect that the 
relatively vast desert areas of Mars 
have upon the colour of the planet. 

MARS FADING 

The present rosy brilliance of 
Mars will, however, not continue. 
Its fading in comparison with 
Saturn will be interesting to note 
as Mars recedes from us during 
the coming months. 

Seen through an astronomical 
telescope, the disc of Saturn 
appears larger than that of Mars. 
But Saturn is at present about 832 
million miles distant, whereas 
Mars is only about 56 million 
miles away. This makes a great 
difference in the amount of re¬ 
flected sunlight we receive from 
each planet, notwithstanding the 
much greater surface of Saturn, 
whose sphere has a diameter of 
75.000 miles compared with only 
4200 of Mars'. 

The differences arc far greater 
when we compare them to a star. 
Spica, which appears so very 
similar to Saturn and can be seen 
a little way to the left of the 
planet, consists of two great suns 
shining by their own light. 

So immense are these spheres 
that together they radiate 1500 
times more heat and light than our 


Sun. Each one is a colossal and 
rapidly rotating mass of super¬ 
heated elements enveloped chiefly 
in incandescent helium at surface 
temperatures averaging some 
22,000 degrees centigrade. 

They are therefore among the 
hottest suns known. Tornadoes 
and vast streams of flame whirl 
ceaselessly over their rapidly ro¬ 
tating surfaces, on which terrific 
tides are raised owing to the 
proximity of these great spheres, 
whose average distance apart is 
only about 14 million miles. One 
sun is about half as large again as 


Present relative 
positions of 
Saturn and Mars 


SATURN 


.-Tfc'Spic 


9 MARS 


the other, while both revolve 
round a gravitational centre at 
terrific speed. 

The larger sun travels at about 
80 miles a second in the smaller 
orbit, while the other sun speeds 
round it at an average rate of 129 
miles a second. In the course of 
their revolutions one sun partially 
eclipses the other periodically, thus 
producing a slight variability in 
their light. 


These facts have been gleaned 
from a spectroscopic study and 
analysis of the light of these great 
suns of Spica, which are in a very 
early stage of solar evolution. 
They are composed of very rare¬ 
fied radiant gaseous elements at 
exceedingly high temperatures. 

Therefore, looking with the un¬ 
aided eye from Saturn to Spica, we 
realise how very different two 
celestial objects may be, though 
they appear so similar. Distance, 
however, makes all the difference, 
for the suns of Spica are 14,746,000 
times more distant than our Sun, 
their light taking 233 years to 
reach us, whereas the light from 
Saturn takes' only about 74 
minutes. G. F. M. 


Monday Adventure, by John Pudney 


Continued from page 9 

window or porthole elsewhere in 
the long glistening black hull which 
came round the bend, nor did 
there seem to be any hatchway in 
the roof. But these thoughts were 
no consolation to me as 1 strained 
at the oars, my eyes watering with 
my exertions, and panic like a cold 
hand at my throat. 

“They’re gaining, Fred,” I 
choked. 

“Can’t help it. If we don’t make 
the boathouse in time we must 
pull aside.” 

The boathouse was within hail¬ 
ing distance, but the coffin-boat 
was still gaining on us when Fred 
said: “When I give you the yell, 
pull hard on your oar . . . we’ll 
try to slide in under the branches 
on this side of the boathouse.” 

Glancing over my shoulder, I 
saw where he meant. It was still 


some way short of the boathouse, 
but there were enough low boughs 
to break the wash and to give us 
some slight cover. 

^efore Fred had time to yell, 
however, an amazing thing 
began to happen to the coffin-boat. 
The bow-wash suddenly shot up 
higher, as if the fore-part of the 
vessel was burying its blunt nose. 
The roar of the engines swelled up 
to a peak ; then faded away, with¬ 
out actually cutting out. 

“She’s sinking, Fred. She’s 
diving. Look! She’s not just 
settling in the water. That’s a sort 
of power dive.” 

As I spoke, the whole clumsy 
submarine—for it could not be 
anything else—disappeared from 
our sight as it sunk below the sur¬ 
face of the backwater. 

To be continued 
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FREE FREE FREE 

The Banbury Stamp Co. once 
again offer you an outstanding gift. 

The two 
stamps 
shown 
here are 
part of a 
set of 13 
Ge.r ma n 
war effort. 
Showing 
various scenes of warfare, i.e. a 
Machine Gun Nest, Submarine 
Commander, Paratroops, Rocket 
Barrage, etc. As this is so expensive 
we can only send one stamp out 
of this set to each collector, but 
to make this a really super gift we 
will also enclose 50 different 
FREE. 

Write now 
requesting 
our TER- 
R I F I C 
Approvals 
enclosing 
3d. stamp 

THE BANBURY STAMP UO. 

(Dept. 13) 

23 South Bar, Banbury, Oxon. 

3 MONSTERS! 

A large diamond, triangular, and huge 
airmail stamp will be given absolutely 
FREE to all asking to sec our famous 
Approvals, and enclosing postage. 

MOUSLEY STAMPS (CN), HEANOR, 
DERBYSHIRE. 


NEW SAN MARINO ISSUES 

-►FREE*- 

3 Large Stamps commemorating the 
Landing of Columbus in America. Write 
now, asking for our Discount Approvals, 
enclosing 2 $d. postage. 

LEESE A TURNER 
5 Flint Street, Burslcm, Stoke-on-Trent 


4 /0 CDCC PORTUGUESE 
/o r r\ C.EL pictorial AND 50 
different Whole World — FREE ! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 4/3 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
21d. Stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (Section C N), Hillside, 
Marlon, Whitegale, Winsford, Cheshire. 

4-COLOURED FISH 

Mozambique has recently issued a most 
uuusual set of stamps, showing different kinds 
of tropical fish, beautifully printed iu four 
colours. I will send a fine little unused set 
of three of these very pretty stamps to all 
applicants for Approvals, enclosing 2id. 
postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 Park Rd., Hoddesdon, Herts 

CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFTS 

All applicants for my Discount Approvals may 
choose TWO Free Gifts from the following : 
(a) Austria—Peasant Coatumo Set. 

(b) Bermuda—Sot of Ships. 

(c) Mauritius—Island Scenes (Mint). 

Id) 3. Rhode si a—Royal Visit (Mint), 
(e) Trinidad & Tobago—Island Scenes. 
Pleaso state which TWO gifts are preferred 
and enclose 2£d. postage. 
MALCOLM MATSON, 

306 London Road, Staines, Middlesex. 

STAMP PACKETS 




100 Austria 1/6 
25 Bclgiau Cols. 2/3 
50 Chile 1/9 

100 China 1/3 

50 Croatia 2/6 
50 French Cols. 1/3 
50 Greece 1/6 


100 Hungary 
25 Iraq 
25 Israel 
25 Malta 
25 Mancliukuo 
25 Persia 
25 Russia 


1/3 
l/« 
3/6 
2/6 
2 /- 
1/6 
1 /- 


Also STAMFED, ADDRESSED ENVELOPE 
LIST 250 different packets free. 

E. H. Vf: LTD. (Dept. “ L ”>, 

42 Vi ctoria Street, London, S.W.l. 


This Month’s Special Offer! 


Free Gift 


of 100 differe-nt 
STAMPS OF THE 
WORLD to anyone requesting our 
latest Approvals and enclosing 3d.' 
postage. 


M il I j-r Dept. CN, 4 NORTH HILL 
. n. LEX, COURT, LONDON, N.6- 

A rOCE 10 LARGE 

/yV x rBaCCi pictorials 

\\ including three triangular 
stamps, showing Pope, Saint, 
and Roosevelt, to all who 
send 2id. stamp and ask to 
see our Discount Appro¬ 
vals of sets and single 
. stamps. Many other 
free gifts to choose from. 
W. BAKER (CN5), 

37 Side, Newcastlc-on-Tync 1, 
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First stamp 
was licked 
at Bath 

The ancient city of Bath is be¬ 
lieved to be the place where the 
first adhesive postage stamp in the 
world was stuck on a letter. 

The actual stamp, a penny black 
postmarked May 2, 1840, will be 
oh show in the Postal Exhibition 
at the Bath Assembly, which is 
being held during (he last ten days 
of this month. 

Long before the days of penny 
blacks the city was the birthplace 
of postal reform. Here the famous 
Cornishman, Ralph Allen, who 
started life as a boy in a post office, 
invented and established in 1720 
the system of cross-posts for 
England and Wales, which greatly 
speeded up the delivery of letters. 

This earned him a large fortune 
and he spent his money in estab¬ 
lishing Bath as a centre of fashion 
and culture. 

He was an extremely generous 
man, of whom his friend Pope 
wrote the well-known couplet: 

Let humble Allen, with on awk¬ 
ward shame, 

Do good by stealth and blush to 

find it fame. 

He is commemorated at (he 
postal exhibition this month to¬ 
gether with another celebrated 
Bath postman, John Palmer, who 
in 1782 devised the scheme of 
sending the mail by stage coaches, 
instead of its being carried by 
postboys on horseback. 

The theme of this year's 
Assembly, . however, is mainly 
Roman Bath. Shakespeare's 
Coriolanus is to be performed at 
the bath, and. the story of the 
proud patrician will be acted on 
the ancient stones. 

On May 24, as part of a Roman 
water pageant, the “conquerors” 
in galleys will come up the Avon 
from Bristol and land on a small 
island to receive the submission of 
a “British chieftain.” 

Music, of course, will be a pro¬ 
minent feature of the Assembly, 
and on May 24 in the Abbey the 
Brahms Requiem will be sung by 
the Bath Bach Choir in memory of 
King George VL. 


HOME OF PREMIERS 

Melbourne Hall, in Derbyshire, 
has been open to the public for 
the first time for a day in aid of 
the Portland College for the Train¬ 
ing the Disabled. 

This famous house, which now 
belongs to the Marquis of Lothian, 
was built by Sir John Coke, Secre¬ 
tary of State to Charles I. It has 
been the home of two Prime 
Ministers. One was the second 
Viscount Melbourne, in Queen 
Victoria's reign, and the other Lord 
Palmerston. 


YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Canada. 

2 His success as a farmer. 

} A mixture. 

4 Northumberland. 

5 William Fox Talbot. 

6 Japan. 

7 Robert Browning. 

8 A style of breaststroke 
swimming. 


.SPORTS 

r [’iiE F.A. touring party of 17 
players leaves this country on 
Friday, and two days later meets 
Italy, at Florence, in the first of 
their three international games. 
Of five previous games played, the 
Italians have lost three and drawn 
two. 

A T midnight next Sunday, the 
second post-war Six Days 
Cycle Race will begin at the 
Empire Pool, Wembley. Twelve 
pairs of riders will be competing. 
Sid Patterson, the Australian who 
was formerly world amateur cham¬ 
pion, will be making his debut in 
six-day racing. 


In her stride 



Irene Robertson, of the Spartan 
Ladies’ Athletic Club, a candidate 
for Olympic honours, deers a 
hurdle during a training course 
at Bisham Abbey, Berks. 

YyiNNERS at the forthcoming 
Olympic Games at Helsinki 
will each receive a gold medal— 
and a posy of 20 red-and-white 
carnations, presented by Danish 
gardeners. 

Jack Hearne, the former Middle¬ 
sex and England Test player, 
has been appointed to superin¬ 
tend the Middlesex Minor 
Counties and Club and Ground 
sides this season. “Young Jack ” 
is 61, but he should prove a won¬ 
derful coach. 

^ few days before the Amateur 
Cup Final at Wembley last 
month, Ron Horsley, Walthamstow 
Avenue's inside-left, was injured 
and was unable to play. Immedi¬ 
ately after the match, his deputy, 
19-ycar-old Dennis Hall, handed 
his Cup medal to Ron, who had 
done so much to take Waltham¬ 
stow Avenue to the Final. A fine 
sporting gesture! 

STAMP NEWS 

Jjbya’s first stamps fittingly bear 
the portrait of her first ruler. 
King Saycd Idris. 

Professor Piccard, the scientist 
who has probed the depths of 
the sea, is featured on a new 
Belgian stamp. 

Luxemburg marks the centenary 
of her stamps with two 
separate sets—one for ordinary use 
and the other for airmail. 

T wo new stamps in Japan com¬ 
memorate 75 years’ work 
there bv the Red Cross. 


SHORTS 

J)lring the coming week, world 
champion Geoff Duke will 
begin his 1952 attempt to retain his 
title as the world's greatest motor¬ 
cycle racer, for the Swiss Grand 
Prix events are to be staged during 
the next few days. 

pitE record of 7 hours 27 minutes 
for the "Snowdon Three 
Thousands ” was broken recently 
by Britain's best-ever steeplechaser. 
23-year-old John Disley. This 
marathon course, approximately 25 
miles long, begins at the summit 
of Mount Snowdon, then goes tip 
and down 14 mountains, all over 
3000 feet, to end on the summit of 
Foci Fras. 

PitE Olympic Flame will be air¬ 
borne for the first time in 
history when it is taken from 
Athens to Copenhagen. It will be 
carried in a miner’s lamp. It will 
then go to Aalborg in Denmark, 
whence the relay of runners will 
carry it to Helsinki. 

Pert Johnson, Charlton Athletic's 
international half-back, is 
used to facing big crowds ; but he 
was nervous at first the other day 
when facing a crowd of 7000 at 
! the Royal Albert Hall. He is a 
| Bible class leader at Welling Bap¬ 
tist Church, Kent, and was 
addressing a youth rally. 

\ new world long-distance record 
for water ski-ing was set up 
recently in America when Bruce 
Parker and Evelyn Wolford 
travelled 135 miles behind a fast 
motor-boat. The previous record 
was 120 miles. 

the four cricket Test matches 
this year—at Leeds, Lord's, 
Old Trafford, and the Oval—are 
to be televised. 

Jhe M.C.C. have voted £15,000 
to finance a national cricket¬ 
coaching scheme. They aim to 
secure at least 1000 additional 
coaches by 1953.. 

Qne of the finest sports centres 
in the country is being built at 
Temple Newsam by Leeds Cor¬ 
poration. As well as cricket, 
soccer, and Rugby pitches, there is 
a cycle track with a six-lane cinder 
running track on the perimeter. 

\n Empire cricket ground on the 
outskirts of London is envis¬ 
aged by a group of Australians 
Leaded by Sir John Lienhop, 
Agent-General for Victoria. In¬ 
vitations to become members and 
help to raise the £12,000 needed to 
buy the ground have been sent to 
Empire cricketing enthusiasts resi¬ 
dent in Britain. 


NOT TOO MANY COOKS 

A group of students in Kansas 
University are proving that too 
many cooks need not spoil the 
broth. 

Twelve of them, representing 12 
different nations, have formed 
themselves into a club. They live 
and eat together, do their own 
chores. 

Every student in turn takes on a 
week of cooking and serving the 
dishes his own country is famous 
for, and all of them are finding 
that living together like this is an 
excellent way of getting to know 
and understand each other. 
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you can't go 
wrong if you 
choose Blackbird 


Whenever it comes to clear, 
quick writing the owner of a 
Blackbird is miles ahead. This 
fine pen has a real 14 ct. gold 
nib hand-cut by expert crafts¬ 
men. Be sure to get a Blackbird. 
You’ll be proud of it. 

BLACKBIRD 


A 

SWAN 

PRODUCT 



jU m Pi n g card trick 

A card freely chosen JUMPS out at 
word of command. Use any pack. 

Price 1 /- post free from 

BCM TRICKS 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.l | 


Itcmove 

Your STAMPS with 

DISAFIX 

«afc, quick, clean. 1 07 . 
bottle mid I [{I post 
brush free. 


Send 1\(). lu 

THE 

DISAFIX 
CO. LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.), 
47/49 

Wcstow Street, 
London, S.E.19 


The Best Bike l~j[ 

a boy ever had: 



ip VERY lucky fellow who 
•*-' owns a B.S.A. Bicycle is 
agreed that it is absolutely 
the best bike, a boy could 
possibly have. It is light-yet 
. extremely strong. It is smart 
5*>~ looking, smooth-running and 
completely' reliable. 

Saddle and handlebars can 
easily be adjusted to fit y'ou 
as you get taller. A B.S.A'. 
' i > ' Bicycle will speed you to 
school, to the pictures or our 
on- spins with your friends. 

Would you like to know 
more about these wonderful 
bicycles? 


Its time 
you had a 


To B.S.A. Cycles Ltd., 25 , Armoury 
Road, Birmingham. 11 Please send 
Cycle Catalogue. 


Name.... 


Address.. 



POST THIS COUPON NOW 

Post in unsealed envelope zeith 1 Id. 

stamp. , | 
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The Bran Tub 


HOT ON THE JOB 

“Y°u R office is as hot as an 
oven,” said a client to the 
business man. 

“So it ought to be,” came the 
answer, “1 make my bread here.” 

Riddle-my-town 
]\Jy first’s in s'weet but not in 
sour; 

My second's in both bloom and 
flower; 

My third is found in mug, not 
cup ; 

My fourth’s in pig but not in pup ; 
My last's in country, land, and 
ground— 

A town where Nigel must be 
found. Answer next week 

COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 
\yiLD arum or cuckoo pint, to 
quote but two of its many names, 
is found growing in damp woods 
or under'shady hedgerows. A slen¬ 
der, purplish- 
coloured spike 
rises erect 
from the 
centre of a 
half- curled 
leaf called a 
spathe. The 
flowers are 
hidden in a 
swelling at the 

base of this spathe. 

The leaves, which are large, 
shiny, and arrow-shaped, grow in 
an untidy bunch surrounding the 
spathe’s stem. At one time starch 
was obtained from the roots. 


NOT THE PADDLING JACKO LIKES 
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It was a lovely spring day, so the Jacko family decided to have a picnic. 
And what finer way to reach a picnic spot than by canoe ? Jacko was 
more than willing to help in the pleasant task of packing the picnic basket, 
for he could sample some of the good things. But when it came to paddling 
he was rather backward in coming forward. But Father Jacko soon put 
a stop to all that. Catching sight of Jacko lolling at his case, he announced 
shortly : “ Those who do not paddle do not eat I ” Jacko paddled ! 



Guessing game 

JJere is a game which can be 
played at a party in between 
more robust ones. 

Paper and pencil are passed to 
each competitor with instructions 
to write down something which 
they do not like and something 
they do like. The slips of paper 
are then placed in a hat. Someone 
then reads the slips and competi¬ 
tors have to guess who wrote them.' 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 

ml first is simply hay cut up. 

My Second is a measure. 

My whole's a spritely little bird. 
Whose presence gives us pleasure. 

Answer next week 


Malaya's players 
A MERRY old man from 
Malaya, 

On the flute was an excellent 
player. 

His small daughter Netta 
Performed even better, 

Her times being quicker and gayer. 

GIVEN YET KEPT 
^yHAT is it we should keep after 
wc have given it? 

•pjOM jno 

Kindly Kreccber 


BEDTIME C0RNER- 


Nature’s signposts 

A T the margin of a stream;-by 
a clump of rushes, 

Judy saw a manikin, busy with 
his brushes. 

He seized a lovely yellow flag 
and pulled its petals down, 

Then painted on the flower’s lip 
a splash of chocolate brown. 

“Why do you do that?” Judy 
asked, her eyes with wonder 
wide. 

"To show bees where the 
nectar's stored,” the manikin 
replied. 

So should you find a yellow 
flag, perhaps you too will see 

The mark a manikin has made, 
to guide the velvet bee. 


Haven’t we met before ? 



BILLY ON GUARD 

JJilly gazed sadly through the 
wire front of Bunny’s hutch. 
The pet rabbit was in disgrace. 

Daddy had gone for a stroll 
in the garden that morning and 
had found some of his best 
plants broken. When he saw 
that the hutch door was un¬ 
latched he naturally assumed 
that Master Bunny was the 
culprit. He was angry, and 
would not listen to Billy’s sug¬ 
gestion that a dog might have 
caused the damage. 

“We never have dogs in 
here,” he said. “There's no¬ 
where they can get in.” 

Billy said no more ; but he 
was determined to find the real 
culprit, and after he had gone 
to bed, and Mummy and 
Daddy had settled down in the 
lounge, he crept to the window 
and began to watch. 

He was almost asleep when 
he suddenly heard a scratching 
from the bottom of the garden. 
Then he saw a strange dog 
pushing its way through a gap 
in the wire fence. 

Billy ran to the top of the 
stairs. “Quickly, Daddy,” he 
called. “Your flower-breaker 
is in the garden now.” 

Of course. Daddy saw how 
wrong he had been, and that 
night Bunny was treated to an 
extra crunchy, fresh piece of 
lettuce. 



And comfort cracked china. 

Is the unselfish task, 

Of Lady Codina. 

$ ! CHAIN QUIZ g 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. English soldier who fought 
on Parliamentary side in the Civil 
War; hero of many daring ex¬ 
ploits; stole the Crown Jewels 
from the Tower of London. 

2. Chief of the Norse gods, 
known also as Wotan or Woden ; 
the latter form gave our language 
the word Wednesday, that is, 
Woden’s Day. 

3. Title of rulers of Peru from 
about a.d. 1000 until the Spanish 
conquest in 1532; their empire 
was remarkable for its magnificent 
buildings. 

4. Seaport of French Morocco, 
scene of famous wartime meeting 
between Mr. Churchill and Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt. Answer next week 
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Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Collision. 
4 Latin for salt. 7 Water birds. 
9 Half woman, half fish. 10 Horse. 
12 Prime Minister. 13 River of 
France and Germany. 14 Face. 
16 Postscript. 17 Soil. 13 Colour 
of moonlight. 20 Builds. 21 
Donkey. 22 Bee’s Weapon. 
READING DOWN. 1 Sect. 2 
Steep. . 3 Number of cattle. 4 
Greasily. 5 Beast. 6 Pounds, 
shillings, and pence, 8 Royal 
Marines. 9 Infectious disease. 11 
Pig-like mammals. . 14 Dare. 15 
Deceitful. 17 Collections. 18 
Ocean. 19 Victoria Cross. 

Answer next week 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

CHEERFUL CHAFFINCHES. 
"Pink-pink, pink-pink,” trilled a 
bird's sweet notes through the 
orchard. 

“It’s a chaffinch,” Don told his 
sister Ann. 

Presently a bird about six-and-a- 
half inches long appeared. It was 
brown, the head being crowned 
with slate-grey; but most con¬ 
spicuous , were the bright pink- 
breast and white wing-feathers. 

“Admiring my tenant?” 
chuckled Farmer Gray, entering 
the orchard. “He and his wife are 
nesting in one of the pear trees. 
Chaffinches’ nests are models of 
avian skill. Moss, feathers, 
lichens, hair, and wool are shaped 
into a round cup, which usually fits 
so snugly into its site that it 
appears part of the bush or tree 
itself.” 

Pithy proverb 

r Jh'E complaint of the present 
times is the, complaint of all 
times. 


Jumbled programmes 
JJERE are a number of popular 
radio programmes which have 
been jumbled up. Can you find 
their names ? 

1. YWORNADYUWO. 

2. MEFVIOYRATLUFIAS. 

3. OYETOBHKFRB1E. 

-4. EDWOGRTFBE1EF. 

5. HRECTARHSE. 

6. CLRNFACLEOLIGSAL. 

Answer next week 

Another lesson needed 
JJorace had just had a lecture on 
good manners. Soon after¬ 
wards he saw his young sister about 
to go out of the room, and rushed 
forward and roughly pulled her 
away from the door. 

•“Don’t you know,” he said in¬ 
dignantly, “that it is a gentleman's 
place to open the door for a lady?” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Hidden castles. Windsor, Ilevcr, Dover. 

Arundel 

Riddle in rhyme. Corn bunting 

Chain Quiz. Okapi, Pisa, Samoa, Oates 

Riddle-my-town. Woking (W- O.K. -ing) 


A NEW Edition of an old Favourite! 



ARTHUR MEE’S 


CHILDREN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


For more than a quarter of a century 
“ The Children’s Encyclopedia ” has 
been known and loved by children, 
parents, and teachers. The latest 
edition has been brought right up- 
to-date and contains a treasury of 
knowledge presented in a simple 
and fascinating manner that every 
child can understand. Illustrated 


with thousands of pictures, photo¬ 
graphs, and diagrams, it is a work 
for leisure moments or to study for 
hours on end. 

Every home with children should 
have a set of “The Children’s 
Encyclopedia.” Write today for 
free booklet and details of the cash 
price and easy subscription terms. 


POST COUPON 
TODAY FOR 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


To: THE EDUCATIONAL BOOK CO., LTD., 
TALLIS HOUSE,TALLIS ST. f LONDON, E.C.4 

Please send booklet aboxp The Children’s Encyclopedia. 


A d Jr ess . 


Occupation .. 
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